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J.  Burton  Angelle  Sr.,  Secretary 


THIS  YEAR  IS  A  MILESTONE  of  SOrtS 
for  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries.  It  was 
eighty  years  ago  this  year  that  the  1908 
State  General  Assembly  created  the 
first  statewide  fish  and  game  manage- 
ment body,  the  forerunner  of  this 
agency.  Efforts  to  manage  the  state's 
oyster  industry  date  back  even  farther 
into  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century. 

As  we  celebrate  our  80th  birthday, 
we  have  devoted  a  few  pages  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  magazine  to  reflect 
back  on  those  early  years.  The  article's 
title  "From  a  Little  Acorn  ..."  aptly  il- 
lustrates the  growth  of  this  agency 
from  a  tiny  seed  to  the  multi-branched 
department  of  state  government  it  has 
become  today. 

I  have  always  felt  that  our  citizens 
were  willing  to  tax  themselves  to  sup- 
port state  government  as  long  as  they 
felt  their  money  was  being  used  wis- 
ely and  things  (concrete,  tangible 
things)  were  being  accomplished.  The 
recent  widely  supported  increase  in 
hunting  and  fishing  licenses  and  the 
overwhelmingly  approved  constitu- 
tional amendment  protecting  the  Con- 
servation Fund  from  which  the 
activities  of  this  agency  are  funded  il- 
lustrate this  support. 

The  remainder  of  this  issue  of  the 
magazine  illustrates  what  I  believe  is 
the  cause  of  that  support.  Things  are 
being  done.  Money  is  being  spent  wis- 
ely and  frugally.  Results  are  evident. 

One  particular  item  to  which  I  wish 
to  call  your  attention  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Louisiana  artifical  reef  pro- 
gram. Less  than  two  years  ago,  we 
literally  had  to  sit  and  watch  as  old. 


abandoned  oil  rigs  were  towed  to 
neighboring  states  and  deposited  as 
artificial  reefs.  Here  we  were,  the  state 
whose  pioneering  offshore  oil  and  gas 
activity  not  only  provided  fuel  for 
much  of  the  nation  but  also  contrib- 
uted to  an  enhanced  fishery  as  each  of 
the  some  3,600  offshore  platforms 
served  as  a  de  facto  reef.  We  were 
faced  with  the  very  real  possibility 
that  two-thirds  of  these  rigs  would  be 
removed  by  the  year  2000  as  they 
ceased  to  produce  oil  and  gas. 

With  our  shortage  of  natural  reefs 
this  was  an  intolerable  situation.  Pe- 
troleum platforms  with  their  average 
of  two  acres  of  underwater  hard  reef- 
forming  substrate  harbor  20  to  50 
times  more  fish  than  do  nearby  soft 
bottoms  in  the  Gulf.  And,  there  is 
more  hard  substrate  associated  with 
oil  and  gas  platforms  than  exists  in  all 
the  natural  reefs  and  hard  banks  off 
the  Louisiana  coast.  The  Japanese 
government  spends  in  excess  of  $100 
million  annually  on  artificial  reefs 
which  closely  resemble  the  oil  and  gas 
structures  we  were  watching  being 
brought  to  shore  and  dismantled  or 
towed  to  other  states. 

Act  100  of  the  1986  Legislature  was 
the  ultimate  response  to  the  situation. 
Skillfully  guided  through  the  Legisla- 
ture by  Representatives  Sam  Theriot 
and  Clyde  Kimball  and  Senator  Hank 
Lauricella,  the  act  had  the  overwhelm- 
ing support  and  coauthorship  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate  Natural  Re- 
source Committees  and  easily  won 
approval.  It  created  the  Louisiana  Ar- 
tificial Reef  Development  Program 
and  set  in  motion  a  chain  of  events 
that  only  a  little  more  than  a  year  later 
witnessed  the  establishment  of  Loui- 
siana's first  artificial  reef.  See  the  ar- 
ticle "One  Up  on  Nature"  beginning 
on  page  eight  for  details. 

Subsequent  to  the  writing  of  that  ar- 
ticle a  check  for  $250,000  was  contrib- 
uted by  Cities  Service  Oil  &  Gas 
Corporation  and  deposited  into  the 
Artificial  Reef  Development  Fund. 
Eventually,  interest  from  this  fund  will 
pay  for  maintaining  the  reefs  in 
perpetuity. 

Plans  are  also  underway  for  the  top- 
pling of  another  oil  and  gas  platform 
and  Louisiana  may  have  its  second  ar- 
tificial reef  as  early  as  April. 

And  that,  as  they  say,  is  only  the 
beginning! 
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In  1870,  the  Legislature  closed  the  oyster 
season  from  April  1st  to  September  15th. 
This  is  probably  the  origin  of  the  old 
saying  ''You  shouldn't  eat  oysters  during 
the  months  without  an  R." 


CAN  YOU  IMAGINE  dredging,  culling  and  sorting, 
sacking,  and  shoveling  oysters  for  an  entire 
month  for  $90  plus  food,  lodging,  and  tobacco;  or 
only  26  boats  and  113  fishermen  participating  in  or 
witnessing  the  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo;  or  when  gar- 
fish sold  for  2V2  cents  per  pound,  4V2  cents  if  they 
were  cleaned? 

These  statements  and  other  bits  of  memorabilia  are 
contained  in  documents  detailing  the  formation  of  one 
of  the  earliest  conservation  bodies  in  the  Nation,  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 

The  first  record  of  this  regulatory-management 
agency  dates  back  to  1857  when  the  General  Assembly 
(the  Legislature)  passed  a  law  designed  to  protect  game 
birds  in  St.  Bernard  Parish.  Control  of  this  law  was 
given  to  the  Police  Jury. 

As  New  Orleans,  one  of  Louisiana's  earliest  and 
largest  cities,  grew,  supportive  industries  developed 
nearby.  One  of  the  most  desirable  commodities  pro- 
duced by  these  industries  was  oysters,  both  for  local 
consumption  and  for  shipping.  Demand  soon  exceeded 


supply,  and  more  and  more  people  utilized  nearby 
oyster  reefs  to  satisfy  this  demand. 

In  1870,  because  of  numerous  complaints  that  oyster 
reefs  in  coastal  Louisiana  were  being  rapidly  depleted 
and  destroyed,  the  Legislature  passed  Act  #18,  which 
closed  the  oyster  season  from  April  1st  to  September 
15th,  and  provided  penalties  for  taking  oysters.  This  is 
probably  the  origin  of  the  old  saying  "You  shouldn't  eat 
oysters  during  the  months  without  an  R."  In  1871,  Act 
#91  reduced  the  oyster  season  closure  from  May  1st 
to  September  15th. 

The  first  concerted  attempt  by  the  state  to  regulate 
the  oyster  industry  occurred  in  1886  with  the  passage  of 
Act  106.  Patterned  after  legislation  in  Maryland,  the  act 
divided  the  state  into  three  oyster  districts  and  author- 
ized the  governor  to  appoint  an  Oyster  Commissioner 
for  each  district.  The  act  also  authorized  the  leasing 
of  waterbottoms  (three  acres  per  person)  to  individuals 
or  corporations  and  established  licenses  enabling  lessors 
to  harvest  and  protect  their  oysters  and  reefs.  Although 
state  laws  were  now  in  effect,  enforcement  was  difficult 
because  the  local  judiciary  was  responsible  for  appre- 
hension and  punishment  allowing  destruction  of  local 
oyster  reefs  to  continue. 

Act  110  of  1892  abolished  the  three  oyster  districts  and 
gave  individual  parishes  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
waters  within  each  parish.  Each  parish  appointed 
its  own  oyster  inspector  and  required  its  own  license. 
Oysters  occurring  in  each  parish  were  considered  parish 
property  and  only  parish  residents  were  allowed  to 
harvest  them.  This  led  to  even  greater  conflicts  because 
of  competition  and  unmarked  parish  boundaries  in  open 
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In  response  to  a  call  by  Roosevelt  and  at  the  insistence  of  the  late 

Governor  John  M.  Parker,  the  1908  Louisiana  General  Assembly  created 

the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  Protection  of 

Birds,  Game  and  Fish. 


water  areas.  Enforcement  continued  to  be  ineffective 
because  of  local  politics,  thus  compounding  the  prob- 
lem. The  act  also  increased  to  10  acres  the  amount  of 
waterbottom  available  for  leasing  to  one  person. 

In  1900,  the  legislature  realizing  the  ineffectiveness  of 
then  current  oyster  policy,  appointed  a  legislative 
investigative  commission  composed  of  two  senators  and 
three  representatives  to  study  the  industry.  It  was  their 
report  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1902  that  resulted 
in  the  adoption  of  Act  153.  This  act  created  the  five- 
member  Oyster  Commission  of  Louisiana  and  gave 
them  statewide  control  over  the  industry.  The  commis- 
sion, which  first  met  on  August  11,  1902,  later  became 
the  Oyster,  Waterbottoms  and  Seafood  Division,  the 
first  and  therefore  oldest  division  of  the  department. 

The  plight  of  our  once  abundant  natural  oyster  beds 
was  not  the  only  thing  coming  under  scrutiny  around 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Led  by  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  a  conservation  movement  was  sweeping  the 
country.  Detached  interest  in  conservation  was  brought 
together  at  the  Conference  of  Governors  called  by 
Roosevelt  to  meet  at  the  White  House  on  May  13th-15th, 
1908.  In  calling  the  conference,  Roosevelt  stated:  "There 
is  no  other  question  now  before  the  nation  of  equal 
gravity  with  the  question  of  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources." 

In  response  to  a  call  by  Roosevelt  and  at  the  insistence 
of  the  late  Governor  John  M.  Parker,  a  hunting  compan- 
ion and  crony  of  the  president,  the  1908  Louisiana 
General  Assembly  created,  by  virtue  of  Act  278,  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  Protection  of  Birds, 
Game  and  Fish.  This  board  was  given  authority  to 
appoint  game  wardens  and  fund  their  activities  by 
requiring  licenses  of  everyone  who  killed  game. 

The  first  headquarters  for  this  new  agency  was  New 
Orleans,  because  of  the  importance  of  this  area  to 
commercial  fishermen.  Oysters,  shrimp,  fish,  furbear- 
ers,  and  waterfowl  were  then  in  great  demand.  Ice 
and  railroad  transportation  facilities  were  available  in 
New  Orleans,  and  waterways  connecting  the  city  with 
the  marsh  areas  allowed  quick  delivery  and  distribution 
to  northern  markets. 

By  virtue  of  Act  #265  of  1910,  the  Oyster  Commission 
of  Louisiana  was  consolidated  with  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  Game  and  Fish, 
and  new  officers  were  appointed  to  administer  its 
affairs.  This  Commission,  immediately  after  its  appoint- 
ment and  organization,  set  about  to  make  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  oyster  industry  of  the  state  and 
to  inaugurate  a  new  system  of  management.  Members 
of  this  commission  were  appointed  by  the  late  Governor 
Jared  Y.  Sanders.  They  were  Frank  Miller,  of  New 
Orleans,  President;  Fred  J.  Grace,  Plaquemine,  Registrar 


of  the  State  Land  Office,  ex-officio,  and  Professor  W.  R. 
Dodson,  of  Baton  Rouge,  Director  of  the  State  Experi- 
ment Stations,  ex-officio. 

In  1912,  Act  #127  consolidated  all  activities  under 
the  name  "Conservation  Commission  of  Louisiana." 
This  commission  was  constitutionally  created  as  a 
department  of  the  State  Government,  provided  for  the 
necessary  employees  and  defined  their  duties  and 
qualifications  in  relation  to  the  protection  of  birds,  fish, 
shellfish,  wild  quadrupeds,  forestry  and  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  state. 

This  act  was  amended  by  Act  #105  of  1918,  which 
stated  "the  Department  of  Conservation  is  hereby 
created.  It  shall  be  controlled  by  an  officer  to  be  known 
as  the  Commissioner  of  Conservation.  The  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate  for  a  term  of  four  years." 

This  is  probably  the  reason  many  old-timers  still  refer 
to  the  "Conservation  Camps"  or  "Conservation 
Department"  when  talking  about  the  field  stations 
located  at  Oyster  Seed  Grounds,  the  Port  of  Entry,  and 
the  Marine  Laboratory.  Also,  field  personnel  working  in 
the  coastal  areas  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  "conser- 
vation men"  or  "conservation  agents." 

After  a  rapid  growth  of  this  Department,  a  new  and 
enlarged  museum  was  located  at  237  Royal  Street.  In 
October  1930,  a  monthly  publication  (now  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist)  was  available,  becoming  a  quarterly 
magazine  in  July  1932. 

Demand  by  the  general  public  caused  emphasis  to  be 
placed  on  freshwater  fish  hatcheries  at  this  time,  and 
hatchery  facilities  were  completed  at  Bayou  Des  Alle- 
mands.  Lake  Bruen  (sic).  Improved  Lake  St.  John,  and 
Beechwood.  Of  these  early  efforts,  only  Beech  wood 
remains  active.  Freshwater  fish  preserves  were  also 
established  or  planned  for  Lakes  Ouachita  and  Biste- 
neau,  and  one  in  DeSoto  Parish. 

During  these  years,  the  first  "shell  plants"  for  the 
production  of  oysters  occurred.  Mississippi  packers 
"planted"  or  deposited  45,000  barrels  of  oyster  shells  in 
Louisiana  waters,  without  cost  to  the  state  of 
Louisiana.  Additionally,  12,000  barrels  were  purchased 
by  Louisiana  and  donated  to  Terrebonne  and  Lafourche 
parish  fishermen  as  cultch  material.  The  first  plantings 
of  shell  for  rehabilitation  purposes  in  Louisiana  were 
made  by  H.  F.  Moore  and  T.  E.  B.  Pope  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  in  the  years  between  1906  and  1909. 
They  made  a  series  of  experimental  plantings  in  various 
bays  of  Louisiana  using  oyster  and  clam  shell  as  cultch. 
These  experiments  revealed  the  ability  to  establish 
productive  oyster  reefs,  and  also  pointed  out  that  the 
presence  of  conchs  (Thias  ssp.)  rendered  high-salinity 
areas  unsuitable  for  this  purpose. 
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Cover  of  original  1908  bill  (top)  that  created  the  first 
statewide  fish  and  wildlife  agency  in  Louisiana.  At 
bottom  is  cover  of  original  1886  oyster  legislation. 


Recreational  interests  were  also  considered  by  this 
fledgling  agency,  as  indicated  by  the  construction  of  the 
hatcheries.  Cooperative  efforts  included  coverage  of 
the  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo,  which  was  begun  in 
September  1928.  Messrs.  John  Donovan,  Hugh  Wilkin- 
son, Alfred  Danzigu  and  R.  J.  Howell  were  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  foundation  of  this  rodeo.  As  previ- 
ously noted,  26  boats  participated  in  the  1935  rodeo.  In 
1986,  at  least  260  boats  were  actively  involved,  and  the 
rodeo  functions  were  supervised  by  many  people. 
The  most  notable  was  long-time  rodeo  chairman  Dr. 
Don  Peterson. 

This  desire  to  fish  for  food  and  fun  has  been  evident 
for  centuries,  as  the  ancient  Romans  regarded  fish  as 
a  delicacy,  and  were  willing  to  pay  as  much  as  $1,200.00 
for  a  single  mullet. 

Recreational  fishing  was  already  a  big  business  in 
1939,  as  Mr.  Charles  E.  Jackson  estimated  that  $1  billion 
worth  of  business  was  generated  by  sport  fishermen  in 
the  U.S.  This  money  was  produced  by  approximately 
15-20  million  anglers. 

Commercial  fishing  was  also  growing,  although 
somewhat  restricted  by  World  War  11.  The  salary  dis- 
cussed at  this  article's  beginning  was  common  in  1940. 
By  1944,  workers  were  paid  $225-$300  per  month,  and 
retained  fringe  benefits  of  food,  lodging,  and  tobacco. 
The  great  demand  for  high  quality  oysters  caused  the 
price  per  sack  to  increase  from  75  cents  to  $2.50  in 
approximately  4  years.  In  efforts  to  increase  the  area 
suitable  for  oyster  cultivation,  58,607  barrels  of  shell 
were  deposited  during  the  summer  of  1944-29,185 
barrels  in  Sister  Lake,  Terrebonne  Parish,  and  29,022 
barrels  in  Lake  Felicity,  Lafourche  Parish.  Leases  were 
purchased  from  private  individuals  to  provide  a  state 
seed  oyster  reservation  in  Sister  Lake,  watchmen  hired, 
and  housing  facilities  secured.  This  allowed  continued 
use  of  this  area  for  production  of  seed  oysters  available 
to  oyster  fishermen  on  a  regulated  basis.  This  seed 
oyster  area  remains  active  today,  providing  a  valuable 
free  service  to  the  oyster  industry. 

Finally,  on  November  7,  1944,  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Commission  was  created  by  the  people  of 
Louisiana  by  a  majority  of  39,739  votes.  On  December 
11,  1944,  then  Governor  Jimmie  H.  Davis  appointed  Mr. 
John  G.  Appel  as  the  first  Commissioner.  This  act 
officially  created  the  Commission,  or  the  Department  as 
it  is  now  known.  The  Legislature  and  Constitution  of 
Louisiana  charged  this  new  agency  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  protecting,  conserving,  and  propagating  the 
wildlife  of  Louisiana.  This  responsibility  included  wild 
game,  non-game  quadrupeds  or  animals,  oysters, 
fish  and  other  aquatic  life. 

To  fulfill  the  legislative  mandates,  Mr.  Appel  estab- 
lished six  major  programs: 

1.  Control  of  the  water  hyacinth 

2.  Control  of  predators 

3.  Enlarged  fish  rescue  and  restocking  programs 

4.  Enlarged  education  and  public  relations  programs 
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5.  Enlarged  enforcement  program 

6.  Obtaining  public  shooting  grounds 

In  1944,  33,239  fishing  licenses  were  sold,  with  funds 
being  utilized  to  carry  out  operaHons  of  the  Department. 
Several  recommendations  were  also  made  for  future 
consideration.  Among  these  were  establishment  of 
a  "Gulf  Biological  Station."  This  facility  was  established 
in  the  late  1950's  and  is  now  known  as  the  Lyle  St. 
Amant  Marine  Biological  Laboratory.  Other  recommen- 
dations included  allowing  game  fish  farming  and  sale 
of  fish  produced,  initiating  scientific  studies  of  blue 
crabs,  and  resuming  studies  of  the  commercially  impor- 
tant shrimp.  These  shrimp  were  then  known  as  four 
species:  the  "Brazilian"  shrimp  (red-grooved),  the 
unusual  "white  Brazilian"  (white-grooved),  the  "White" 
or  "Native"  shrimp  (Common  Sea  Shrimp)  and  the 
Seabob.  We  now  know  these  shrimp  to  be  only  three 
species,  the  BrazOian  or  brown  shrimp,  the  white 
shrimp  (combining  the  white  Brazilian  and  the  common 
sea  shrimp)  and  the  seabob.  In  order  to  provide  infor- 
mation to  the  legislature  and  also  to  the  citizens  of 
Louisiana,  the  first  biennial  report  was  published  in 
1946.  This  report  covered  the  years  1944-45. 

In  1976,  the  name  was  again  changed  to  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 

From  initial  efforts  to  protect  game  birds  in  St.  Ber- 
nard Parish,  today's  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  developed.  This  agency  is  now  responsible 
for  research,  management  and  supervision  of  a  seafood 
industry  which  is  the  nation's  leader.  Production  of 
shrimp,  oysters,  crabs  and  finfish  was  recorded  at  over  1 
billion  pounds  in  1986.  Additionally,  recreational  inter- 
ests contribute  an  enormous  amount  to  the  economy 
of  Louisiana  while  utilizing  game  management  areas, 
fishing,  hunting  on  public  shooting  grounds  and  pursu- 
ing other  interests  which  the  Department  is 
responsible  for. 

The  Department's  funcHons  are  basically  the  same;  to 
conserve,  protect  and  propagate  the  renewable  re- 
sources of  the  state.  To  accomplish  this,  the  Department 
is  divided  into  three  basic  entities-the  Office  of 
Wildlife,  the  Office  of  Coastal  and  Marine  Resources, 
and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  The  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary provides  administrative  guidance  for  the  Depart- 
ment, Educational  services,  and  Enforcement,  while  the 
Office  of  Wildlife  insures  management  for  upland 
game,  waterfowl,  furbearers,  fresh  water  aquatics,  and 
game  birds.  Marine  aquatics,  seismic  operations, 
aviation,  environmental  matters,  and  dredge  and  fill 
operations  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Office  of  Coastal 
and  Marine  Resources. 

Just  as  the  mighty  oak  shades  everything  under  it 
with  its  protective  branches,  the  Department  has  pro- 
vided management,  research  and  protection  for  Louisi- 
ana's renewable  natural  resources  for  the  past  130  years. 
With  the  cooperation  of  Louisiana  citizens,  this  protec- 
tive shade  shall  continue. 


Hunting  license  for  1909-10  season  belonging  to  Emile 
Pre  jean. 
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Rig  is  readied  for  toppling  to  form  artificial  reef. 


WHEN  NATURE  FASHIONED  the  Sportsman's 
Paradise,  she  made  one  glaring  omission.  She 
neglected  to  equip  Louisiana's  long  Gulf  of 
Mexico  coastline  with  a  system  of  reefs  where  fish  could 
congregate  for  the  convenience  of  saltwater  anglers. 

Today  that  oversight  is  being  remedied  in  a  monu- 
mental project  that  combines  human  ingenuity  with 
a  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  scientists,  government 
and  private  industry. 

Sport  fishermen  already  are  benefiting  from  a  pro- 
gram to  create  a  chain  of  man-made  reefs  that  will  last 
for  centuries  into  the  future. 

Such  a  program  sounds  prohibitively  expensive. 
Actually,  it  pays  financial  dividends  to  all  the  parties 
concerned.  It  consists  of  one  simple  but  enormous  task- 
transforming  offshore  oil  and  gas  production  platforms, 
after  they  have  outlived  their  usefulness,  into  artificial  reefs. 

The  first  of  those  reefs  is  now  in  use  90  miles  south  of 
Marsh  Island,  centrally  located  off  the  Louisiana  coast. 
It  was  created  from  a  huge,  eight-pile  steel  structure 
donated  by  Cities  Service  Oil  &  Gas  Corp. 

The  rig's  supports  were  cut  and  it  was  toppled  in  238 
feet  of  water.  The  event  took  place  Oct.  29  and  officially 
opened  the  Louisiana  Artificial  Reef  Program  author- 
ized by  Act  100  of  the  1986  Legislature. 

The  new  reef  serves  as  a  habitat  for  many  varieties  of 
fish,  especially  the  snapper  and  grouper  families. 
Fishermen  will  find  its  location  marked  by  a  9-by-2-foot 
bright  yellow  buoy.  Its  precise  coordinates  are  Latitude 
28  degrees  13  minutes  8  seconds  North  by  Longitude  91 
degrees  58  minutes  46  seconds  West. 

At  present  seven  more  artificial  reefs  are  being 
planned  as  oil  and  gas  rigs  become  available  at  depleted 
sites.  They  will  span  the  breadth  of  Louisiana  and  will 
consist  of  clusters  of  structures  towed  to  the  site. 

There  are  some  4,000  platforms  in  the  Gulf,  90  percent 
of  them  off  Louisiana.  Their  presence  turns  a  muddy 
water  bottom  into  the  hard  surfaces  necessary  to  sustain 
marine  life.  The  surfaces  are  formed  by  accumulations 


of  stone  chips  from  drilling  and  by  organisms  encrusting 
the  legs  of  the  giant  structures. 

For  40  years  fishermen  have  sought  out  the  rigs  for 
their  rich  abundance  of  palatable  fish.  But  as  oil  deposits 
play  out,  producers  are  required  by  federal  law  to 
remove  the  platforms. 

About  470  such  structures  already  have  been  trans- 
ported to  shore  and  dismantled-and  a  few  were  grabbed 
off  by  Louisiana's  neighboring  states  for  their  own 
artificial-reef  programs.  Besides  wiping  out  valuable 
fishing  grounds,  these  scrapping  operations  cost  the  oil 
companies  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

To  set  matters  right,  a  Louisiana  Artificial  Reefs 
Initiative  was  launched  in  1985.  The  LARI  committee 
was  co-chaired  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Wilson  of  the  Coastal 
Fisheries  Institute  at  Louisiana  State  University  and 
Virginia  Van  Sickle,  assistant  director  of  the  Louisiana 
Geological  Survey. 

Participating  were  representatives  of  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  the  oil  and  gas 
industry,  commercial  and  recreational  fishermen,  and 
various  state  and  federal  agencies. 

Under  the  program  finally  adopted,  the  oil  producers 
agreed  not  only  to  contribute  their  obsolete  platforms 
but  to  put  some  of  their  resultant  savings  into  a  fund  for 
maintaining  the  reefs.  Federal  bodies  sanctioned  the 
toppling  of  the  rigs  and  the  placement  of  buoys  as 
navigational  aids. 

The  Artificial  Reef  Program  is  administered  by  the 
Seafood  Division  of  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  in  cooperation  with  LSU's  Center  for  Wetland 
Resources  and  the  Louisiana  Geological  Survey. 

Coordinator  Rick  Kasprzak  points  out  that  the  pro- 
gram is  conducted  at  no  cost  at  all  to  the  state  general 
fund. 

Kasprzak  says  long-range  plans  envision  as  many  as 
25  or  30  artificial  reefs  to  enhance  Louisiana's  fishing 
capabilities.  And,  he  adds,  with  proper  care  they'll  last 
a  good  300  years. 
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By  Maurice  N.  Cockerham  and 
Danny  Timmer,  Turkey  Study  Leader 
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In  the  southwestern  quadrant, 
Beauregard  Parish,  with  much  timber 
company  land  available  to  the  public,  is 
expected  tobe  the  state's  turkey  hunting 
hotspot  for  the  1388  season. 


LOUISIANA'S  RAPIDLY  INCREASING  ranks  of  turkey 
hunters  will  be  taking  to  the  field  in  March  with 
prospects  for  an  outstanding  turkey  hunting 
season  across  the  entire  state. 

Each  spring,  an  estimated  twenty  thousand  nimrods 
set  out  to  reap  the  benefits  of  one  of  the  greatest  wildlife 
restoration  projects  ever  undertaken  in  this  state.  (See 
"Gobblers-Once  a  Rarity!"  March/April  1987.)  Success 
will  not  come  easily,  and  that  horde  of  sportsmen  will 
expend  about  100,000  hunter  days  to  take  an  estimated 
four  thousand  gobblers. 

You  will  note  that  the  above  figures  are  all  estimates, 
simply  because  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  every 
hunter,  every  hunt  and  every  turkey  killed.  In  the  past, 
the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  has  relied  on 
random  mail  surveys  for  such  estimates.  This  year, 
however,  a  new  program  will  be  established  which 
promises  to  provide  a  more  accurate  source  of  informa- 
tion and  a  wealth  of  sound  biological  data  as  well. 

The  department's  new  Wild  Turkey  Check  Station 
Program  will  rely  on  the  voluntary  participation  of 
hunters  and  the  voluntary  assistance  of  a  host  of  outdoor 
oriented  businesses  throughout  the  state.  At  present, 
more  than  175  such  businesses  have  volunteered  to 
serve  as  official  check  stations  for  the  1988  season. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  hunting  clubs  will  maintain 
check  staHons  for  members  and  guests  hunting  on 
club  property.  Businesses  and  clubs  interested  in  joining 
the  new  program  should  contact  their  local  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  District  Office  or  contact  Danny  Timmer, 
Turkey  Study  Leader,  LDWF,  P.O.  Box  278,  Tioga,  LA 
71477 

Each  check  station  will  examine  turkeys  brought  in  by 
hunters  and  record  weight,  beard  length  and  spur 
length.  In  addition,  the  date  and  time  of  the  kill  and 
location  of  the  hunt  (parish)  will  be  noted  as  well  as  the 
name  and  address  of  the  hunter. 

Basically,  the  first-year  program  is  designed  to  provide 
the  department  with  a  more  accurate  annual  harvest 
figure  and  apparent  wild  turkey  population  densities  in 
various  regions.  The  information  accumulated  will 
also  be  analyzed  to  determine  the  correlation  of  habitat, 
weather  conditions  and  time  of  day  as  well  as  the  age 
brackets  and  health  conditions  of  birds  killed. 

Although  the  department  has  emphasized  that  this  is 
not  a  "Big  Bird"  contest,  supporting  organizations 
have  provided  valuable  incentives  to  spur  hunter  partici- 
pation in  the  voluntary  program.  The  Louisiana  Wild 
Turkey  Federation  and  the  Central  Louisiana  Chapter  of 
Safari  Club  International  have  donated  a  trio  of  Reming- 
ton Model  870  shotguns  for  prizes  and  $1,000  in  cash  for 
the  purchase  of  check  station  equipment.  Prizes  will  be 
awarded  as  the  result  of  a  drawing  at  the  close  of  the 
1988  Turkey  Season.  Successful  hunters  will  automati- 
cally be  included  in  the  drawing  each  time  they  present 
a  turkey  to  one  of  the  many  official  check  stations. 
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Co-operative  Proie<:t: 
Ta.  E>ept.  of  Wildlife  &  Fisheries^ 
Safari  Chib  Int.,  Central  La. 
Louisiana  Wild  Turkey  Federation 


Official  check  stations  will  display  this  hunter  orange 
sign. 
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Department  biologists  throughout  most  of  the  state 
have  reported  optimum  hatching  and  brooding  condi- 
tions and  an  outstanding  1988  turkey  hunting  season  is 
anticipated. 

As  a  result  of  Louisiana's  ongoing  Wild  Turkey  Resto- 
ration and  Stocking  Program,  most  of  the  state's  avaO- 
able  habitat  now  supports  huntable  populations  of 
turkeys.  The  department's  field  biologists  peg  the  cur- 
rent state  wide  turkey  population  at  25,000-plus  birds 
and  expanding. 

The  department  is  optimistic  that  the  1988  season  will 
produce  a  record  number  of  successful  hunts  approach- 
ing the  5,000  bird  mark.  For  the  third  straight  year, 
conditions  have  been  highly  favorable  for  both  hatching 
and  brooding  of  young  poults  and  viable  turkey  flocks 
are  now  thriving  in  areas  previously  devoid  of  wild 
turkeys. 

Due  to  the  high  and  constantly  increasing  amount  of 
Louisiana  land  posted  and/or  leased  to  private  hunting 
clubs,  our  annual  turkey  season  forecast  will  deal  only 
with  areas  available  to  the  general  public. 

In  the  northwestern  area  of  the  state,  restocking  is 
currently  underway  and  little  land  is  open  to  turkey 
hunting.  There  is  a  limited  amount  of  open  land  avail- 
able in  Claiborne  Parish  and  the  Jackson-Bienville 
Wildlife  Management  Area  (WMA)  also  boasts  a  hunta- 
ble population. 

In  the  northeastern  quadrant,  the  sprawling  Tensas 
River  National  Wildlife  Refuge  offers  excellent  turkey 
hunting.  Hunters  should  contact  the  Refuge  Manager 
directly  for  season  and  permit  information.  The  Big 
Lake  WMA,  just  south  of  Tensas  River  NWR,  also  offers 
excellent  hunting.  The  Ouachita  WMA  sports  a  healthy 
turkey  population  and  a  short,  fairly  late  season  with 
high  hunter  pressure  expected. 

In  the  central  area,  scattered  portions  of  the  Kisatchie 
National  Forest  hold  promise,  with  the  recommenda- 
tions going  to  the  Red  Dirt  and  Catahoula  areas.  Both 
the  Fort  Polk  and  Reason  Ridge  WMAs  support  dense 
turkey  populations  but,  due  to  military  operations, 
are  open  on  a  very  limited  basis.  Interested  hunters 
must  contact  Fort  Polk  within  twenty-four  hours  of 
a  planned  hunt  to  determine  if  desirable  areas  will  be 
open  to  hunting.  There  are  also  large  areas  of  timber 
company  lands  available  to  hunters  in  southern  Sabine 
Parish  and  in  Vernon  Parish  with  abundant  turkey 
flocks. 

In  the  southwestern  quadrant,  Beauregard  Parish, 
with  much  timber  company  land  available  to  the  public, 
is  expected  to  be  the  state's  turkey  hunting  hotspot  for 
the  1988  season.  The  Boise- Vernon  WMA,  located  in  the 
extreme  southern  portion  of  Vernon  Parish,  most 
appropriately  fits  into  the  Beauregard  prediction  as  a 
prime  location. 

The  Florida  Parishes  offer  public  hunting  almost 
exclusively  on  the  Pearl  River  WMA  with  a  substantial 
turkey  population  available. 
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Sowing  a  Wildlife  Crop 


By  Mike  Olinde 
Upland  Game  Biologist 
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A  typical  40-acre  (V4  mile  by  V4  mile  square)  bahia  field 
(top)  under  the  CRP  will  cost  a  farmer  about  $1,200 
with  little  wildlife  benefits.  The  same  field  with  a  little 
wildlife  management  planning  (bottom)  would  cost 
about  $1,180  and  provide  sufficient  habitat  for  a  covey  or 
two  of  bobwhites  and  20  or  so  cottontails,  not  to 
mention  the  orioles,  warblers,  bluebirds  and  such. 
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Quail,  rabbits,  meadowlarks  and  the  like 
are  almost  certain  to  benefit  from  any  of 
the  conservation  practices  implemented 
on  enrolled  tracts  of  farmland. 


WITHOUT  A  DOUBT,  the  national  farm  programs 
have  and  will  continue  to  exert  a  great  influ- 
ence on  farm  land-use  practices.  As  a  conse- 
quence, these  programs  have  molded  the  farmland 
wildlife  populations  (or  lack  of  them)  that  we  find  today. 

The  Conservation  Reserve  Program  (CRP),  a  volun- 
tary federal  program,  offers  eligible  landowners  rental 
payments  for  a  10-year  period  as  well  as  a  one-time  cost- 
share  payment  (approximately  50  percent)  for  the 
implementation  of  approved  conservation  practices. 

A  goal  for  the  program  over  the  next  several  years  is 
to  rehre  at  least  45  million  acres  of  highly  erodible 
cropland  in  the  United  States  in  an  effort  to  reduce  soil 
losses  and  crop  surpluses.  This  is  almost  twice  the 
acreage  that  was  enrolled  in  a  given  year  during  the 
three-year  soil-bank  contract  days! 

Although  the  CRP  is  only  about  two  years  old,  the 
farm  and  farm-wildlife  communities  in  many  parts 
of  Louisiana  should  begin  to  feel  the  program's  impact 
with  some  735  participants  and  60,000  acres  in  31 
parishes  enrolled  to  date.  Eligible  conservation  practices 
range  from  planting  native  and  introduced  grasses  and 
legumes  to  tree  planting. 

Farmland  wildlife  such  as  quail,  rabbits,  eastern 
meadowlarks  and  the  like  are  almost  certain  to  benefit 
from  any  of  the  conservation  practices  implemented  on 
enrolled  tracts  of  land.  The  question,  however,  is  to 
what  degree? 

WOdlife  will  receive  the  greatest  benefits  from  prac- 
tices which  create  cover,  diversity  and  edge.  One  way  to 
achieve  this  goal  would  be  to  integrate  several  of  the 
practices  within  one  field.  For  example,  a  40-acre  field  of 
bahia  grass  in  an  otherwise  pure  agricultural  setting 
offers  little  to  wildlife.  However,  the  same  bahia  field 
with  several  swathes  of  switchgrass,  a  thunberg  lespe- 
deza  patch  and  hedges  of  pine  provides  sufficient 
habitat  for  a  covey  or  two  of  quail  and  perhaps  20  or 
so  rabbits. 

Participants  are  encouraged  to  look  at  all  their  options 
before  deciding  on  their  conservation  plan.  In  many 
instances,  it  will  no  doubt  be  cheaper  to  implement  a 
plan  which  incorporates  several  wildlife  practices  than 
perhaps  the  simplest-to-apply  practice.  You  and  wildlife 
then  benefit. 

The  next  signup  for  the  Conservation  Reserve  Pro- 
gram is  Feb.  1-19.  You  should  contact  your  local  ASCS  or 
SCS  offices  if  you  have  questions  concerning  the 
eligibility  of  your  lands.  Biologists  with  the  Louisiana 
Deparment  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  are  available  to 
address  general  habitat  questions  which  you  may  have. 
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Southern  yellow  lady's  slipper  orchid 


Guarding  Louisiana's  Hidden  Treasures 


By  Gary  Lester 

Natural  Heritage  Program  Coordinator 

Biologists  investigate  and  map 
everything  from  bald  eagle  nests  to 
herbaceous  bogs  with  bug-devouring 
plants.  The  next  step  is  to  find 
the  landowner. 

WHEN  YOU'RE  IN  West  Feliciana  Parish,  you're  in 
Audubon  country.  You  can  tramp  the  Tunica 
Hills  and  enjoy  many  of  the  sights  and  sounds 
that  so  entranced  that  naturalist  a  century  and  a  half 
ago. 

Unawares,  you  might  startle  a  Webster's  salamander 
or  brush  up  against  a  sprig  of  wild  ginseng  or  send  a 
rainbow  darter  scurrying.  And  you  probably  wouldn't 
realize,  unless  someone  told  you,  that  you  were  visiting 
the  last  stronghold  in  Louisiana  of  those  three  life  forms. 
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Until  recent  years,  the  vital  job  of  identifying,  locating 
and  preserving  such  increasingly  scarce  animals  and 
plants  had  been  neglected.  Now  there  is  a  comprehen- 
sive program  to  save  them  and  their  habitat  wherever  it 
might  be,  and  anyone  may  participate. 

It  is  called  the  Louisiana  Natural  Heritage  Program. 
Started  three  years  ago  by  The  Nature  Conservancy,  it  is 
presently  an  interagency  effort  of  state  government 
involving  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  and  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

Coordinating  this  program  is  Gary  D.  Lester  of 
LDWF's  Fur  &  Refuge  Division.  Lester's  staff  includes  a 
zoologist,  Richard  Martin;  a  botanist,  Nelwyn  Gilmore; 
and  an  ecologist,  Latimore  Smith. 

They  are  concerned  with  investigating  and  mapping 
everything  from  bald  eagle  nests  (33  have  been  counted 
in  Louisiana)  to  herbaceous  bogs  with  their  bug- 
devouring  plants.  The  information  they  gather  is  fed 
into  computers  and  studied. 

At  the  moment,  Lester's  crew  is  looking  hard  for 
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traces  of  a  prairie  that  really  vanished.  Once  an  expanse 
of  2.3  million  acres  that  covered  southwest  Louisiana, 
it  sustained  its  own  spectrum  of  plants  and  teeming 
animal  species. 

As  far  as  can  be  determined,  some  of  the  only  surviv- 
ing remnants  parallel  the  rights-of-way  of  early  rail- 
roads. One  site  exists  near  Midland  in  Acadia  Parish. 

Another  area  identified  by  the  LNHP  is  in  Caldwell 
Parish.  Eons  ago,  before  the  patient  Mississippi  River 
had  woven  its  carpeting  of  earth,  Louisiana  lay  beneath 
ocean  waters  inhabited  by  the  leviathans  of  primeval 
creation.  When  the  sea  receded,  the  bones  of  those 
creatures  sank  into  the  soil  and  remained  behind. 

Now  after  ages  of  upheaval  and  erosion,  the  fossilized 
whale  bones  and  shark's  teeth  are  exposed  to  view.  A 
trove  of  such  relics,  priceless  to  scholars,  has  been 
found  in  the  wooded  ravines  of  the  Copenhagen  Hills 
near  the  town  of  Columbia  in  Caldwell  Parish.  Geolo- 
gists say  they  are  22  million  years  old.  Lagniappe  is 
the  number  of  plant  species  ensconced  at  the  site. 

Louisiana  is  one  of  47  states  conducting  Natural 
Heritage  programs,  which  arose  under  auspices  of  The 
Nature  Conservancy,  the  nation's  largest  private  land 
conservation  organization.  The  department  and  TNC 
work  closely  as  partners  in  conservation  of  Louisiana's 
resources. 

While  the  purpose  of  the  Natural  Heritage  Program  is 
to  identify  ecologically  significant  areas  and  to  maintain 
a  computerized  inventory,  the  task  of  enrolling  land- 
owners falls  to  the  Natural  Areas  Registry  Program. 
More  than  25  states  have  registries. 

The  Natural  Areas  Registry  Program  was  authorized 
by  legislation  written  in  1987  by  Representative  Manny 
Fernandez  and  Senator  Sammy  Nunez.  This  new  pro- 
gram will  be  operated  jointly  by  the  department  and 
The  Nature  Conservancy's  newest  Louisiana  office  and 
provides  for  voluntary  registration  by  landowners  of 
significant  areas  identified  by  the  Heritage  data  base.  A 
Natural  Areas  Registry  Specialist,  Wylie  Barrow,  is  on 


board  the  staff  of  five  of  the  Louisiana  Nature 
Conservancy. 

To  qualify  as  a  Louisiana  natural  area  eligible  for 
registration  the  property  must  contain  one  or  more  of 
the  following:  1)  habitat  for  rare,  threatened  or  endan- 
gered plants  or  animals;  2)  plant  communities  character- 
istic of  the  state's  native  vegetation;  3)  outstanding 
natural  features,  such  as  old  growth  forests,  caves,  or 
wetlands.  The  Registry  Specialist  will  be  contacting 
landowners  of  Heritage  identified  sites  over  the  next 
year. 

One  current  source  of  concern  is  the  gopher  tortoise, 
which  has  been  listed  by  federal  authorities  as  threat- 
ened. Only  a  few  of  the  tortoises  are  left  in  Louisiana, 
and  most  of  those  are  in  Washington  Parish. 

Near  Covington,  a  homeowner  in  a  new  suburban 
development  learned  that  he  was  sharing  his  three  acres 
with  a  community  of  gopher  tortoises.  To  shelter  them, 
he  allowed  underbrush  to  grow  wild. 

Heritage  biologists  hearci  about  his  efforts  and  in- 
formed him  that,  although  meaning  well,  he  was  doing 
precisely  the  wrong  thing-gopher  tortoises  prefer 
sandy,  open  terrain  for  their  burrows.  The  situation  has 
been  corrected. 

Perhaps  you  know  where  a  red-cockaded  woodpecker 
is  nesting,  where  a  lady's-slipper  orchid  grows  or 
where  some  other  natural  wonder  makes  its  home.  If  so, 
you  can  help  preserve  it  for  posterity  by  including  the 
site  in  the  LNHP  database. 

Once  you've  done  so,  you  may  be  asked  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  to  keep  that  habitat  intact  and  to  report 
any  problems  that  occur.  Such  agreements  are  not 
legally  binding  and  do  not  in  any  way  affect  your  rights 
of  ownership.  You  will  receive  a  certificate  attesting  to 
your  contribution  to  a  splendid  cause. 

For  information,  write  to  Louisiana  Natural  Heritage 
Program,  Fur  and  Refuge  Division,  P.O.  Box  15570, 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70895,  or  Louisiana  Nature  Conser- 
vancy, RO.  Box  4125,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70821. 


Upland  deciduous  forest,  Tunica  Hills  area  in  West  Feliciana 
Parish. 
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Springtime 
Is  Martin  Time 


By  Loyd  Mitchell 
Nongame  Section  Biologist 
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Purple  martin  females 


By  far  the  most  popular 
nest  sites  today  are  gourd 
assemblages  or  home- 
crafted  houses  provided  by 
martin  enthusiasts. 


PERHAPS  NO  OTHER  BIRD  engen- 
ders more  interest  and  affection 
from  Louisiana  citizens  than 
does  the  purple  martin.  The  cheerful, 
liquid,  chirping  calls  and  aerobatic 
flight  displays  of  the  purple  martin 
are  welcomed  by  thousands  of  Loui- 
siana households,  as  evidenced  by 
the  number  of  purple  martin 
"houses"  and  nesting  gourds  one 
sees  when  traveling  through  the 
state. 

Once  familiar  with  this  interesting 
bird,  it  is  no  wonder  that  considerable 
effort  is  expended  to  attract  and 
maintain  purple  martin  nesting 
colonies.  Fortunately,  the  bird's  social 
disposition  and  willingness  to  nest 
in  man-made  structures  allow  most 
martin  "landlords"  to  be  pleasantly 
rewarded. 

The  purple  martin  is  a  member  of 
the  swallow  family  and,  like  other 
swallows,  feeds  almost  entirely 
on  flymg  insects.  Thus,  the  martins 
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are  strong,  capable  fliers,  soaring  and 
dipping  as  they  snatch  up  a  variety 
of  airborne  insects.  Their  short,  wide 
mouth  functions  as  a  catcher's  mitt 
in  gathering  insects,  and  the  pointed 
wings,  broad  fanlike  tail,  and  tapered 
shape  contribute  to  maneuverability. 

Purple  martins  range  from  seven  to 
eight  inches  in  length  and  are  the 
largest  of  the  six  swallow  species 
regularly  occurring  in  Louisiana.  The 
male  is  uniformly  blue-black  above 
and  below,  a  characteristic  that 
readily  distinguishes  it  from  other 
swallows.  Female  and  young  martins 
are  grayish-white  on  the  throat  and 
breast,  white  on  the  belly  and  gray- 
ish-black above. 

The  molt  from  juvenile  to  adult 
plumage  usually  takes  place  on  the 
wintering  grounds  after  the  first 
breeding  season.  Thus,  the  "first- 
year"  males  return  to  breeding 
colonies  in  their  first  spring  still 
sporting  juvenile  plumage.  These 
young  males  are  fully  capable  of 
breeding,  however,  and  readily 
acquire  mates. 

The  martin's  yearly  cycle  may  be 
said  to  begin  with  the  northward 
migration  from  the  wintering 
grounds  in  Brazil  to  the  breeding 
areas  in  North  America.  The  pleas- 
ant, gurgling  calls  of  purple  martins 


are  regarded  by  many  Louisianians 
as  the  harbingers  of  spring.  Indeed, 
returning  martins  are  usually  present 
in  south  Louisiana  by  early  February, 
although  first  arrivals  may  show  up 
in  late  January  in  some  years. 

The  exact  timing,  like  that  of  many 
migrant  birds,  can  vary  according 
to  the  weather.  Cold,  wet  weather 
may  delay  the  arrival  of  martins  into 
the  Bayou  State,  and  perhaps  even 
push  early  arrivals  back  southward. 
Conversely,  unseasonably  warm 
weather  can  speed  up  martin 
migration. 

Banding  studies  have  repeatedly 
documented  that  most  martins 
return  to  breed  in  the  same  general 
area  in  which  they  were  born,  often 
to  the  very  same  colony.  And,  be- 
cause some  martins  have  been  shown 
to  live  at  least  eight  years  in  the 
wild,  it  would  seem  that  certain 
individuals  have  ample  opportunity 
to  become  familiar  with  the  breeding 
area. 

Adult  males  are  usually  the  first  to 
arrive  back  at  the  nesting  colony, 
with  females  and  first-year  birds  ar- 
riving shortly  thereafter. 

When  just  a  few  adult  martins 
(usually  males)  arrive  early  at  the 
colony,  these  vanguards  are  com- 
monly referred  to  as  "scouts."  The 
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term  implies  these  birds  are  inspect- 
ing the  nesting  facilities  in  order  to 
report  on  conditions  to  other  birds 
that  have  yet  to  arrive.  However, 
given  our  current  knov^ledge  of  bird 
behavior  and  migration,  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  any  form  of  communica- 
tion between  scouts  and  birds  still 
migrating. 

Purple  martins  are  highly  social 
birds  and  are  typically  colonial 
nesters;  that  is,  they  prefer  to  nest  in 
very  close  association  with  others 
of  their  species.  Furthermore,  mar- 
tins are  cavity  nesters  and  historically 
have  nested  in  natural  cavities  such 
as  abandoned  woodpecker  holes, 
niches  in  rock  faces  and  under  the 
shelter  of  boulders. 

As  early  as  the  late  18th  and  early 
19th  centuries,  however,  both  John 
James  Audubon  and  Alexander 
Wilson,  noted  ornithologists  of  the 
era,  recorded  the  use  of  hollowed-out 
gourds  by  Indians  of  the  southern 
U.S.  to  provide  martin  nesting  cavi- 
ties. According  to  Audubon,  the 
Indians  encouraged  the  presence  of 
martins  in  their  villages  because  of 
the  martin's  habit  of  mobbing  and 
chasing  vultures,  which  otherwise 
feasted  on  drying  hides  and  meat. 

Purple  martins  are  also  known  to 
nest  under  buOding  eaves,  in  hori- 
zontal pipes  and  in  other  nontypical 
structures.  But  by  far  the  most 
popular  nest  sites  today  are  gourd 
assemblages  and  commercial  or 
home-crafted  houses  provided  by 
martin  enthusiasts.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  see  yards  or  other  open  areas 
festooned  with  multi-compartmented 
houses,  often  providing  nesting 
sites  for  a  colony  of  a  hundred  mar- 
tins or  more. 

The  martin  breeding  season  begins 
in  early  spring.  Adult  males  arriving 
back  at  the  colony  immediately  set 
about  inspecting  the  nesting  com- 
partments, flying  to  and  fro  until 
a  suitable  room,  or  often  an  entire 
section  of  the  house,  has  been 
selected. 

Once  he  has  claimed  it,  the  male 
will  vigorously  defend  his  territory 


against  other  males.  When  the 
females  arrive,  the  male  will  sing  at 
or  near  his  compartment  in  attempts 
to  attract  a  mate.  The  female  does  not 
respond  immediately  to  the  male's 
advertising,  but  will  duplicate  the 
male's  earlier  efforts  by  inspecting 
each  compartment  until  she  settles  on 
a  suitable  one,  thus  selecting  a  male 
in  the  process. 

The  female  will  then  defend  her 
room  against  other  females  still 
searching.  The  colony  finally  be- 
comes settled  after  each  female  has  a 
compartment,  although  two  or  three 
weeks  may  then  pass  before  actual 
nest-building  activities  begin,  usually 
in  April  in  Louisiana. 

Nest  building  within  a  colony  can 
last  three  to  four  weeks  and  usually 
continues  for  any  one  pair  until 
four  or  five  days  before  egg  laying 
begins.  Both  members  of  the  pair  will 
gather  nest  materials,  although  the 
male's  interest  in  nest  building 
usually  wanes  in  the  latter  stages  of 
construction.  The  male  will,  however, 
attack  any  other  male  seen  close  to 
his  mate.  Nest  building  is  also  ac- 
companied by  circular  courtship 
flights  above  the  house. 

The  individual  nest  consists  of  a 
mat  of  twigs,  grasses,  stems,  leaves 
and  mud  covering  the  floor  of  the 
compartment  and  takes  10  to  12  days 
to  build.  A  clutch  of  three  to  five 
(as  many  as  seven  or  eight)  pure 
white  eggs  are  laid  one  per  day  in  a 
slight  depression  formed  into  the 
nest  mat. 

During  egg  laying  and  incubation, 
the  martins  exhibit  a  curious  habit 
of  adding  fresh  green  leaves  to 
the  completed  nest,  often  covering 
the  eggs.  Several  theories  have  been 
developed  to  explain  this  behavior. 
One  explanation  is  the  leaves  serve  to 
keep  the  eggs  cool,  another  that  the 
adults  attempt  to  conceal  the  eggs 
from  the  view  of  nest  intruders  and 
predators. 

The  most  likely  explanation  may  be 
that  the  moisture  evaporating  from 
the  fresh-picked  leaves  serves  to  raise 
the  humidity  in  the  compartment. 


Purple  martin  female,  left,  male,  right 


Purple  martin  nest  with  five  eggs. 
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Purple  martin  hatchlings. 
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much  in  the  fashion  of  adding  water 
to  a  mechanical  incubator.  In  any 
case,  higher  humidity  prevents 
drying  of  the  eggshell  which  in  turn 
facilitates  hatching. 

The  eggs  hatch  on  different  days 
after  an  incubation  of  15  to  16  days, 
the  period  reported  by  most  authori- 
ties. George  Lowery,  in  his  book 
"Birds  of  Louisiana,"  reported  incu- 
bation to  last  "an  average  of  13  days." 
Obviously  some  variation  does  exist, 
perhaps  on  a  latitudinal  basis,  as 
the  studies  reporting  15  to  16  days 
were  conducted  in  northern  states. 

Incubation  is  carried  out  solely  by 
the  female,  and  the  male  roosts  away 
from  the  house  during  this  time.  He 
will,  however,  remain  at  the  compart- 
ment whenever  the  female  leaves  the 
nest,  either  perching  outside  the 
entrance  or  occasionally  entering  the 
compartment. 

The  young  are  completely  naked  at 
hatching  and  require  extensive 
brooding  by  the  female  until  a  good 
portion  of  their  feathers  have  begun 
to  grow  out,  usually  nine  or  10 
days.  The  female  ceases  brooding  at 
this  time,  and  at  about  12  days  of 
age,  the  young  are  of  such  a  size  that 
the  female  no  longer  roosts  in  the 
house. 

By  20  days  of  age  the  chicks  are 
well  on  their  way  to  a  full  coat  of 
feathers.  The  nestlings  grow  rapidly 
and  the  parents  are  kept  busy  bring- 
ing food  to  satisfy  the  chicks'  vora- 
cious appetites.  In  fact,  the  parents 
may  bring  food  every  30  seconds  and 
make  over  300  feeding  trips  in  a 
single  day! 

Fledging  usually  occurs  at  four  to 
five  weeks  of  age,  at  which  time 
the  parents  lure  the  young  out  of  the 
compartment  for  the  first  flight.  If 
one  of  the  chicks  leaves  the  nest 
prematurely  and  falls  to  the  ground, 
the  parents  will  abandon  it. 

A  popular  notion  that  purple 
martins  may  raise  two  broods  during 
a  single  nesting  season  is  erroneous. 
Scientific  banding  studies  and  careful 
observation  of  individually  marked 
birds  have  never  documented  double 
broods.  Persons  reporting  a  pair 
raising  a  brood  late  in  the  season  are 
not  seeing  a  second  brood  but  rather 
a  normal  late-nesting  pair  (usually 
first-year  birds),  or  a  pair  that  has  re- 
nested  after  an  initial  attempt  was 
unsuccessful. 

Usually  in  late  July  or  early  August, 


Purple  martin  male 

martins  prepare  to  migrate.  Colonies 
from  across  a  wide  area  congregate, 
and  individuals  in  large  numbers 
perch  on  power  lines  during  the  day. 
Unlike  spring  migration,  the  fall 
trip  is  more  leisurely  with  groups  of 
martins  departing  gradually  until 
all  the  birds  have  left  the  state, 
generally  by  late  September. 

Attracting  and  maintaining  purple 
martin  colonies  can  be  very  reward- 
ing, as  many  successful  martin 
landlords  across  the  state  can  attest. 
Many  types  of  man-made  martin 
nesting  structures  are  available, 
ranging  from  several  gourds  hung 
from  poles,  to  homemade  or  commer- 
cially built  martin  houses.  However, 
a  few  basic  requirements  must 
be  met. 

Martins  need  open  areas  in  which 
to  feed  and  conduct  courtship  flights. 
Houses  should  thus  be  mounted  on 
a  pole  12  to  20  feet  above  the  ground 
or  shrubbery  and  at  least  20  feet  from 
any  trees  or  buildings. 

The  use  of  metal  mounting  poles 
will  discourage  ground  predators 
such  as  cats,  raccoons,  squirrels  and 
rat  snakes.  Pipe  two  or  three  inches 
in  diameter  is  ideal,  especially  for 
larger,  heavier  houses.  If  a  wooden 
post  is  used,  a  three-foot-wide  band 
of  sheet  metal  should  be  wrapped 
and  secured  around  the  post  to 
discourage  climbing  predators. 

Commercially  built  martin  houses 
can  be  purchased  at  many  hardware 
stores  or  by  mail  order.  These  are 
generally  well-ventilated  and  durably 
constructed  of  enameled  aluminum. 
Most  can  be  mounted  on  special  pole 
systems  available  from  the  house 
manufacturer  that  allow  the  house  to 
be  raised  and  lowered  with  a  rope 
or  with  telescoping  poles.  Cost 
usually  ranges  from  around  $100  for  a 
12-compartment  house  with  post  to 


over  $250  for  a  deluxe,  24-compart- 
ment  model,  although  a  12-room 
economy  model  recently  was  intro- 
duced for  $50. 

Construction  of  your  own  wooden 
house  can  be  a  personally  rewarding 
way  to  provide  martin  nesting  sites. 
However,  such  houses  should  be 
constructed  following  specific  guide- 
lines. Individual  compartments 
should  be  seven  inches  deep  by  seven 
inches  wide  by  seven  inches  high. 
Although  each  of  these  dimensions  is 
an  inch  larger  than  most  plans 
specify,  the  larger  compartments  are 
recommended  for  houses  in  hot 
climates  like  ours  to  facilitate  ventila- 
tion. Houses  should  be  constructed 
of  a  weather-resistant  wood  such 
as  cypress,  western  cedar  or  exterior- 
grade  plywood,  and  the  exterior 
should  be  painted  white  to  reflect 
sunlight  and  minimize  heat  buildup. 

Do  not  use  alkyd  paints,  creosote 
or  other  types  of  chemical  wood 
preservatives,  as  vapors  from  these 
substances  can  be  toxic  to  the 
martins.  For  the  same  reason,  do  not 
apply  paint  or  preservatives  to  the 
house  interior.  Galvanized  nails 
or  brass  wood  screws  should  be  used 
in  construction  to  eliminate  rust  and 
extend  the  life  of  the  house.  Similarly, 
any  hinges  and  other  hardware 
should  be  zinc-plated,  brass  or  stain- 
less steel.  Joints  should  be  glued 
and  fastened  with  nails  or  screws  for 
durable  and  tight  construction. 

Finally,  it  is  important  that  the  box 
be  well  supplied  with  screened 
ventilation  holes  located  in  the  proper 
places. 

Martin  nests  and  nestlings  are 
especially  vulnerable  to  a  wide 
variety  of  mortality  sources,  includ- 
ing weather,  parasites,  nest  predators 
and  competitors.  Some  of  these  can 
be  eliminated  or  at  least  minimized 
through  responsible  house 
management. 

Weather  extremes  can  be  a  signifi- 
cant source  of  nesting  mortality.  Cold 
and/or  rainy  weather  can  kill  chicks 
directly  by  chilling  or  indirectly  by 
reducing  the  parents'  food  availability 
and  feeding  opportunities,  thus 
leading  to  chick  starvation.  In  ex- 
tremely hot  weather,  chicks  can  die 
from  overheating,  especially  in 
poorly  ventilated  houses  or  those 
with  small  nesting  compartments. 

Nest  parasites  can  be  kept  under 
control  by  sprinkling  a  tablespoon  of 
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sulphur,  sevin  dust,  1  percent  rote- 
none  powder  or  pyrethrum  dust 
in  each  compartment  before  the 
martins  occupy  the  house  in  the 
spring.  Spraying  the  interior  of  each 
compartment  with  0.5  percent  pyr- 
ethrin  insecticide  is  also  effective. 
The  martin's  most  serious  nest 
competitors  are  the  house  sparrow 
and  European  starling.  Both  will 
invade  an  unoccupied  martin  house 
and  exclude  martins  from  nesting. 
Because  house  sparrows  have  been 
known  to  destroy  martin  eggs  and 
kill  chicks,  this  species  is  a  direct 
cause  of  lowered  martin  productivity. 


House  sparrows  and  starlings  are 
year-round  residents,  and  it  is  com- 
mon for  them  to  take  over  the  house 
in  fall  and  winter  during  the  martins' 
absence.  This  can  be  prevented  by 
either  taking  the  house  down  after 
the  martins  leave,  or  by  plugging  the 
entrances.  Removal  and  storage  of 
the  house  is  preferred,  as  this  pro- 
vides a  convenient  opportunity  to 
clean  it  and  make  any  necessary 
repairs  in  preparaHon  for  spring. 
Houses  should  be  put  back  up  when 
the  first  martins  of  the  season  appear 
or  one  to  two  weeks  prior  to  their 
usual  return  (if  you  can  predict  this). 


While  house  sparrows  and  star- 
lings are  pests  and  may  legally  be 
trapped  or  shot,  keep  in  mind  that 
our  native  sparrows  are  completely 
harmless  to  martins  and  are  fully 
protected  by  federal  and  state  laws. 

The  methods  described  above 
for  attracting  purple  martins  are  not 
foolproof.  It  may  take  a  year  or 
more  after  a  house  is  put  up  before 
martins  begin  using  it.  However, 
with  a  little  effort  each  year  on  the 
landlord's  part,  a  purple  martin 
colony  can  be  established  and  provide 
years  of  spring  and  summertime 
pleasure. 


HOOK   AND  EYE 
LATCHES  AT  SIDE 
ELEVATIONS  TO 
SECURE  LEVELS 
TOGETHER 


DETAIL    FOR     LATCHES 


DETAILS   OF  ONE    LEVEL 


NOTE    I    LOCATE    NEAR  AREA  NEEDING  INSECT    CONTROL. 
2   HEIGHT  ABOVE  GROUND    IS     15' "20* 

FRONT    ELEVATION 
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Too  many  specks  and  reds 
were  being  caught  and  far 
too  many  "young  of  the 
year"  were  being  caught 
(as  many  as  95-98%  of 
each  year's  crop). 


SALTWATER  FINFISH,  particularly 
red  drum  (redfish)  and  spotted 
seatrout  (speckled  trout), 
have  been  the  focus  of  intense  and 
often  controversial  debate  for  several 
years.  The  only  real  point  of  agree- 
ment in  that  debate  has  been  the 
decline  of  the  resource.  Too  many 
specks  and  reds  were  being  caught 
and  far  too  many  "young  of  the  year" 
were  being  caught  (as  many  as  95- 
98%  of  each  year's  crop). 

In  some  states,  such  as  Texas, 
Florida  and  Alabama,  specks  and/or 
reds  have  been  declared  "sportfish" 
with  commercial  harvesting  prohib- 
ited and  recreational  catches 
curtailed. 


Here  in  Louisiana,  an  intensive 
research  effort  culminated  in  a 
somewhat  different  approach.  The 
Louisiana  Legislature,  acting  on  data 
provided  by  the  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  approved  a 
departmental  plan  to  manage  the  fish 
as  a  renewable  resource.  That  meant, 
simply,  that  the  first  priority  would 
be  the  enhancement  and  conserva- 
tion of  the  resource  and  that  com- 
mercial and  recreational  interests 
would  share  the  burden  of  a  curtailed 
and  closely  regulated  harvest. 

Daily  limits  and  size  limits  are  now 
in  effect  for  recreational  anglers, 
while  commercial  interests  must 
work  within  legal  size  limits  and  an 
annual,  industry-wide  quota. 

As  with  any  new  program,  there 
have  been  many  questions  from  both 
commercial  and  recreational  fisher- 
men. Wildlife  and  Fisheries  biologists 
compiled  the  following  answers  to 
the  most  common  questions  about 
the  new  regulations: 

Q.  What  is  the  creel  limit  for  a 
recreational  fisherman  now? 


A.  The  limit  was  not  changed.  Since 
1984,  the  daily  limit  is  50  spotted 
seatrout  or  red  drum  in  the  aggre- 
gate. That  is,  any  combination  of 
these  two  fish  may  not  exceed  50  total 
fish.  The  possession  limit  is  the 
same,  so  no  individual  recreational 
fisherman  may  have  in  possession 
more  than  50  spotted  seatrout  and/or 
red  drum,  regardless  of  the 
circumstances. 

Q.  Are  all  recreational  fishermen 
allowed  a  50  fish  limit? 


Editor's  Note:  After  the 

following  article  was  written, 

the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 

Commission  suspended  all 

commercial  fishing  for  redfish 

in  Louisiana  waters  as  of  fan. 

15.  The  redfish  ban  remains 

in  effect  for  commercial 

fishermen  until  Sept.  1. 
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A.  Yes.  Two  adults  and  two  children, 
regardless  of  age,  may  each  legally 
have  a  limit,  for  a  combined  total 
of  200  spotted  seatrout  and/or  red 
drum  (4x50  =  200). 

Q.  Are  there  length  requirements 
for  those  fish  I  catch  and  keep? 

A.  Yes.  These  and  other  regulations 
became  effective  September  1,  1987, 
and  are: 

Recreational:  12"  minimum  total 

length  (TL),  spotted  seatrout 

14"  minimum  (TL),  red  drum, 

changing  to 

15"  minimum  (TL),  effective 

January  1,  1988 

16"  minimum  (TL),  effective 

January  1,  1989  and  thereafter 

No  more  than  2  red  drum  greater 

than  30"  in  TL  may  be  in 

possession 

Commercial:  14"  minimum  (TL), 

spotted  seatrout 

18"  minimum  (TL),  red  drum 

No  more  than  2  red  drum  greater 

than  30"  in  TL  may  be  in 

possession 

An  annual  quota  of  1.0  million 

pounds  for  spotted  seatrout, 

beginning  September  1  of 

each  year 

An  annual  quota  of  1.7  million 

pounds  for  red  drum,  beginning 

September  1  of  each  year. 

Q.  How  is  total  length  determined? 

A.  Measuring  the  fish  from  the  hp  of 
the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail  while 
the  fish  is  in  a  normal  swimming 
position  is  the  correct  method. 
Aluminum  yardsticks,  pre-measuring 
and  marking  ice-chests  or  placing 
appropriate  markers  on  the  vessel's 
surface  (gunwale)  are  all  acceptable 
means  of  measuring.  Be  accurate, 
however,  as  no  provisions  are  made 
for  legal  possession  of  undersized 
fish. 


Q.  How  should  1  handle  a  fish  to 
best  insure  survival  if  released? 

A.  In  the  most  gentle  way  possible, 
and  return  to  the  water  as  quickly 
as  possible.  One  suggested  method  is 
to  place  rags,  sponges,  or  other  soft 
material  in  a  3  to  5  gallon  bucket. 
Place  enough  water  from  the  area 
you're  fishing  in  the  bucket  to 
thoroughly  soak  the  soft  material. 
Place  the  hooked  fish  in  the  con- 
tainer, tail  first,  measure  the  fish  if 
undecided,  unhook  the  fish,  and  use 
the  soft  material  to  gently  grasp  the 
fish  and  return  it  to  the  water. 
This  provides  about  as  much  assur- 
ance the  fish  will  survive  as  possible, 
and  allows  use  of  materials  normally 
found  aboard  any  salt  water  fishing 
vessel.  The  main  consideration  is 
be  gentle,  be  quick  and  keep  the 
fish  wet. 

Q.  What  if  1  gut-hook  the  fish  and 
can't  remove  the  hook? 

A.  This  is  a  situation  almost  every- 
one will  encounter  and  ask,  "Why 
should  I  throw  away  a  dead  fish? 
I  should  be  allowed  to  eat  it." 
Although  it  may  at  first  seem  a 
waste,  studies  have  shown  that  the 
number  of  fish  killed  in  this  fashion 
are  few,  and  are  far  outweighed  by 
the  numbers  of  fish  returned  to 
the  water  unharmed. 
Additionally,  many  fishermen  are 
now  utilizing  a  Vs"  flat  bar  of  alumi- 
num or  stainless  steel  14"  in  length, 
into  one  end  of  which  a  "V"  has  been 
cut  to  unhook  gut-hooked  fish.  Place 
the  line  in  the  V,  push  it  gently  into 
the  throat  of  the  fish  until  the  V 
comes  into  contact  with  the  hook. 
Gently  push  and  dislodge  the  hook, 
then  turn  the  bar  V2  turn,  causing  the 
hook  to  lie  close  to  the  bar.  Maintain- 
ing tension  on  the  line,  the  hook 
and  bar  can  be  easily  removed  and 
the  fish  released.  This  is  a  very 


inexpensive,  easily  replaceable 
method  which  will  greatly  enhance 
survival  if  properly  used. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  best  thing  I, 
as  a  recreational  fisherman,  could  do 
to  insure  survival? 

A.  Use  the  methods  outlined  in  the 
two  above  answers,  use  barbless 
hooks,  and  use  baits  with  only 
one  hook. 

Q.  Can  1  fillet  my  catch  on  the 
water,  and  bring  only  the  fillets  in? 

A.  No.  The  law  states,  for  recrea- 
tional fishermen,  "All  saltwater  finfish 
must  have  the  head  and  caudal  fin 
intact  until  set  or  put  on  shore  from  a 
vessel."  For  commercial  fishermen 
the  law  is  exactly  the  same,  except  for 
the  wording  "All  finfish.. ."  This  law 
is  necessary  if  length  and  possession 
limits  are  to  be  enforced  for  either 
group,  and  was  supported  by  all 
groups  and  the  Department  in  the 
legislative  process.  Very  simply,  this 
law  prohibits  fillets  from  being  on 
a  boat,  regardless  of  the  circumstan- 
ces, and  provides  for  ease  of 
enforcement. 

Q.  I'm  a  commercial  fisherman. 
Does  the  annual  quota  affect  me? 

A.  Yes.  The  Legislature  adopted  an 
annual  commercial  quota  of  1.7 
million  pounds  for  red  drum  and  1.0 
million  pounds  for  spotted  seatrout. 
This  figure  was  arrived  at  by  using 
the  harvest  figures  reported  by 
the  commercial  sector  for  the  past  10 
years.  The  year  of  lowest  harvest  and 
the  year  of  the  greatest  discarded, 
and  the  remaining  years  averaged. 
The  quota  was  recommended  by  the 
Department,  aimed  at  reducing 
overall  harvest  of  these  fish. 
The  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion adopted  September  1,  1987 
through  August  31,  1988  as  a  quota 
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//  one  factor  could  be  blamed  for  the  apparent  problem  in  declines  of 
fish  populations  in  Louisiana,  the  Gulf  and  throughout  the  world,  it's 

too  many  people. 


year.  When  the  commercial  harvest 
reaches  or  is  projected  to  reach  1.7  or 
1.0  milHon  pounds  following 
September  1,  1987,  the  sale,  trade, 
barter,  or  exchange  for  profit  of 
spotted  seatrout  and  red  drum  taken 
from  Louisiana  waters  will  be  prohib- 
ited until  the  end  of  the  quota  year 
(August  31,  1988)  arrives.  Then,  a 
quota  based  on  biological  and  land- 
ings data  will  be  established  for 
the  quota  year  September  1,  1988 
through  August  31,  1989. 

Q.  I'm  a  recreational  fisherman, 
does  the  quota  adopted  in  1987 
affect  me? 

A.  No.  Recreational  people  are 
affected  by  the  minimum  sizes  and 
daily  limits,  but  not  the  annual 
quota. 

Q.  Can  the  commercial  fisherman 
use  gill  nets  legally? 

A.  Yes.  However,  nets  must  be 
properly  licensed,  must  be  attended 
and  must  have  a  mesh  size  no  less 
than  3 'A"  stretched.  Lengths  longer 
than  1200'  are  prohibited.  Other  laws 
and  regulations  may  also  apply, 
especially  in  particular  areas  (refuges, 
game  management  areas). 

Q.  How  long  will  it  be  before  most 
of  the  spotted  seatrout  and  red  drum 
are  of  legal  size  if  they  are  returned 
to  the  water? 

A.  Studies  have  shown  an  average 
growth  rate  of  IVa"  per  month  for 
juvenile  red  drum  and  approximately 
V2"  per  month  for  young  spotted 
seatrout.  A  spotted  seatrout  measur- 
ing 11"  in  June  will  then  be  of  legal 
recreational  size  in  approximately 
August,  and  commercially  legal 
in  December  or  January.  Growth  is 
faster  in  warmer  months  and  slower 
in  cooler  months. 


Also,  after  approximately  one  year,  a 
greater  percentage  of  the  available 
population  will  be  of  legal  size 
for  each  species.  This  means  that 
yield  will  be  increased,  thus  benefit- 
ting the  resource.  As  an  example, 
10  fish  weighing  3  pounds  each  will 
yield  30  pounds  to  the  fisherman. 
Ten  fish  at  1  pound  each  will  yield 
only  10  pounds,  thus  catching 
and  retaining  larger  fish  will  benefit 
the  resource  by  reducing  the  harvest 
by  66%.  The  same  yield  will  be 
realized,  although  only  33%  as  many 
fish  will  be  killed.  If  everyone  will 
do  their  part,  the  resource  will 
be  enhanced  and  the  yield  will 
increase  within  a  short  period 
of  time. 

Q.  Why  is  a  reducHon  in  harvest 
necessary? 

A.  Primarily  because  too  few  fish  are 
escaping  the  existing  fishing  pres- 
sure. Too  many  spotted  seatrout  are 
removed  from  the  population  before 
they  have  a  chance  to  spawn,  and  the 
larger  fish  are  now  being  harvested 
at  an  increasing  rate.  Red  drum 
are  subjected  to  the  same  pressure, 
but,  since  they  spawn  at  a  larger  size, 
the  spawning  population  is  being 
reduced  to  a  greater  extent.  There- 
fore, if  a  viable  population  is  to  be 
maintained,  the  overall  harvest  must 
be  reduced. 

Q.  Is  a  particular  group  (recrea- 
tional, commercial)  responsible  for 
the  apparent  problems  in  the  fishery? 

A.  No.  Commercial  and  recreational 
fishermen  are  only  a  part  of  the 
problem.  Economic  conditions  which 
have  existed  in  Louisiana  for  the 
past  3  or  so  years  have  encouraged 
many  people  to  enter  the  commercial 
sector.  Florida  and  Alabama  have 
declared  red  drum  and  spotted 


seatrout  gamefish,  preventing  com- 
mercial harvest  and  sale.  Florida  has 
greatly  reduced  commercial  harvest 
(5  red  drum  per  boat  per  day),  and 
Mississippi  has  a  200,000  pound 
annual  commercial  quota  for  red 
drum.  Therefore,  Louisiana  is  the 
only  Gulf  state  with  a  viable  commer- 
cial harvest.  Additionally,  recrea- 
tional harvest  has  been  severely 
reduced  (1  red  drum/person/day  in 
Florida)  in  all  the  other  Gulf  states. 
Liberal  creel  limits,  development 
which  results  in  loss  of  habitat, 
habitat  deteriorahon  because  of  pol- 
lution, erosion  and  other  factors 
are  also  part  of  the  problem.  If  one 
factor  could  be  blamed  for  the 
apparent  problem  in  declines  of  fish 
populations  in  Louisiana,  the  Gulf 
and  throughout  the  world,  it's  too 
many  people.  However,  to  isolate  one 
group  of  people  is  really  not  feasible. 

Q.  What  then  is  the  most  feasible 
method  of  management  which  will 
insure  a  continuation  of  these 
species? 

A.  Harvesting  within  a  strict  set  of 
guidelines  and  compliance  with  those 
guidelines,  regardless  of  whether 
you're  a  recreational  or  commercial 
fisherman.  The  Department  feels  the 
regulations  now  in  effect  are  based 
on  scientific  data  and  that  the  input 
and  support  received  from  various 
groups,  the  Louisiana  Legislature, 
and  uruversity,  federal  and  state 
scientists  is  indicative  of  a  realization 
that  this  is  the  proper  avenue  to 
follow.  We're  going  to  continue  to 
build  on  this  base,  encourage  compli- 
ance and  seek  enforcement  for 
existing  regulations  so  that  this 
renewable  resource  will  be  ensured 
the  best  management  possible  for 
generations  to  come. 
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Species 


State  Waters 

(Inshore  waters  to  3  miles  offshore) 
Recreational  Commercial 


Federal  Waters 

(3  miles  to  200  miles  offshore) 

Recreational  Commercial 


Spotted  Seatrout 

12"  minimum,  TL 

14"  minimum,  TL 

No  regulations 

No  regulations 

(speckled  trout) 

50/person/day/ 
aggregate 

1.0  M 
pounds/year 

Red  Drum 

15"  minimum,  TL 

18"  minimum,  TL 

Closed 

Closed 

(redfish) 

16"  minimum,  TL 

(1989) 

2  over  30" 

maximum 

50/person/day/ 

aggregate 

2  over  30" 
maximum 
1.7  M 
pounds/year 

Cobia 

33"  minimum,  FL 

33"  minimum,  FL 

33"  minimum,  FL 

33"  minimum,  FL 

(lemon  fish) 

37"  miiumum,  TL 

37"  minimum  TL 

37"  minimum,  TL 

37"  minimum,  TL 

Red  Snapper 

12"  minimum,  FL 

12"  minimum,  FL 

12"  minimum,  FL 

12"  minimum,  FL 

s 

13"  minimum,  TL 

13"  minimum,  TL 

13"  minimum,  TL 
No  more  than  5 
undersize  fish  per 
fisherman 

13"  minimum,  TL 
No  more  than  5 
undersize  fish  per 
fisherman 

King  Mackerel 

No  regulations 

No  regulations 

2/person/trip 
(Including  capt. 
&  crew) 
3/person/trip 
(Excluding  capt. 
&  crew) 
1.5  M 

pounds/year 
Quota  already 
met,  season 
closed  until 
July  1,  1988. 

0.7  M 

pounds/year 
Quota  already 
met,  season 
closed  until 
July  1,  1988. 

Spanish  Mackerel 

12"  minimum,  FL 

12"  minimum,  FL 

12"  minimum,  FL 

12"  minimum,  FL 

14"  minimum,  TL 

14"  minimum,  TL 

14"  minimum,  TL 
3/person/trip 
1.08  M 
pounds/year 
Quota  already 
met,  season 
closed  until 
July  1,  1988 

14"  minimum,  TL 
1.42  M 
pounds/year 
Quota  already 
met,  season 
closed  until 
July  1,  1988 

TL  =  Total  Length        FL  =  Fork  Length 

Fish  taken  in  federal  waters  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  state  wliere  landed. 


Pre-measuring  and  marking  ice- 
chests  or  placing  marks  on  the  boat's 
gunwale  make  measuring  tish  easy. 


Gently  handling  fish  with  wet  rag  or 
sponge  and  use  of  single  hook  baits 
help  insure  survival  of  released  fish. 
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Sportsman's  Getaways 


By  Sara  Ann  Harris 

Photography  by  Bill  Ford 
and  Guy  Labranche 


Also  availahle-and  I  am  aware  that  this 
is  beginning  to  read  like  a  travel 
brochure  but  I  don't  want  you  to  miss 
these-is  a  twelve-lane  boat  launch,  log 
cabins  and  fireplaces,  and  an  Olympic 
sized  swimming  pool. 
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WE  LEARNED  ABOUT  IT  in  grade  school.  We  sang 
campfire  songs  about  it  as  teenagers.  We  even 
glanced  over  literary  references  to  it  in 
college.  Now  we  check  its  gauge  readings  in  the  daily 
paper  when  planning  fishing  trips  in  the  area.  Ole  Man 
River,  the  Mighty  Mississippi,  the  Muddy  Mississip'- 
to  name  a  few  of  the  accolades-has  had  the  starring  role 
in  the  production  of  what  you  might  call  the  Louisiana 
story. 

The  Office  of  State  Parks  of  the  Louisiana  Departmeni 
of  Culture,  Tourism  and  Recreation  is  fully  aware  of  the 
value  of  this  Mississippi  delta  region:  the  ecological 
importance  of  the  rich  area  and  the  cultural  importance 
of  the  customs/lifestyles  of  those  varied  peoples  who 
settled  the  wetlands.  The  state  has  set  aside  new  park- 
lands  in  the  Barataria  Basin  System  and  the  Atchafalaya 
Swamp  to  protect  this  unique  habitat. 

By  and  large  park  visitors  will  be  families,  who  like 
the  early  settlers  feel  that  the  water  and  woods  are  THE 
places  to  be.  As  such  these  state  parks  perpetuate  a 
legacy  of  taking  to  the  bayous  and  backwaters  to  enjoy 
sports  like  saltwater  and  freshwater  fishing,  shrimping, 
crabbing  and  hunting. 

Bayou  Segnette  State  Park  in  Jefferson  Parish  and 
Lake  Fausse  Pointe  State  Park  in  Iberia  Parish  since  their 
grand  openings  in  1987  have  been  very  popular. 
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Just  as  camps  were  used  by  earlier  fishermen,  Bayou  Segnette  State 
Park  is  a  spring  board  for  today's  recreators. 


Three  Hundred  Boats  Launch  at  Bayou 
Segnette  Every  Weekend 


THE  CENTERFOLD  OF  THIS  580-acre  park  just 
across  the  Mississippi  River  from  New  Orleans  is  the 
twelve-lane  boat  launch.  It  accesses  saltwater  and 
freshwater  fishing  in  lakes  Cataouatche  and  Salvador 
amid  that  ever  familiar  flat  marsh.  Speckled  trout, 
redfish,  bass  and  bream  fishermen  have  been  launching 
one  after  the  next.  Park  Manager  Bill  Roberts  reported 
that  an  average  of  300  boats  launch  every  weekend.  I 
was  there  on  a  Tuesday  and  there  were  a  number  of 
trailers  in  the  parking  lot  even  then. 

Just  as  camps  were  used  by  earlier  fishermen,  shrim- 
pers, and  trappers  as  jumping  off  points  (before  motor- 
ized gear  made  daily  runs  home  feasible).  Bayou 
Segnette  State  Park  is  a  spring  board  for  today's  recrea- 
tors. The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Salvador  Wildlife  Management  Area  is  across  the  lake 
from  the  park.  And  Jean  Lafitte  National  Historic 
Park  can  be  reached  by  following  Bayou  Segnette  south 
for  a  few  miles.  There  are  seasons  at  both  on  waterfowl, 
rabbit,  squirrel,  deer,  turkey-everything  hunted  or 
trapped  in  the  state  at  large.  Permits  needed  to  hunt 
Jean  Lafitte  (in  addition  to  your  standard  hunting  and 
waterfowl  licenses)  are  distributed  at  the  impressive 
Segnette  State  Park  boat  launch.  Sportsmen  be  re- 
minded that  at  the  state  parks  themselves  there  is  no 
hunting  whatsoever. 

Roberts  said  the  park  has  recorded  an  average  of 
3,000  visitors  per  week  since  it  opened  on  October  7. 
Many  of  these  are  sightseers.  And  many  are  returning. 
The  park's  20  cabins  have  proven  extremely  popular  and 
are  often  booked  up  weeks  in  advance.  This  is  not 
surprising  once  you've  seen  the  deluxe  cabins.  All  on 
the  water  with  screened  porches  and  private  piers 
for  boat  tie-up  and  pier  fishing,  the  cabins  which  sleep 
up  to  eight  people  are  well  suited  to  the  southeast 
Louisiana  marsh.  Their  Cajun  style  architecture  is  a 
natural  tie-in  to  the  history  of  the  area.  Fully  equipped 
kitchens,  central  AC  and  heating,  double  level  sleeping 
quarters  and  other  amenities  make  this  get-away  very 
comfortable. 

One  hundred  improved  camp  sites  and  a  day  use  area 
are  due  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  summer  of 
1988.  In  the  longterm  plans  are  a  self-guided  nature 
trail,  boat  rentals  and  a  shuttle  boat  to  the  Jean  Lafitte 
National  Historic  Park  where  there  are  excellent  exhibits 
and  a  movie  on  the  Barataria  Basin  peoples,  past  and 
present.  For  more  information  and  reservations,  call 
504-436-1107. 

Louisiana  Conservationist 


'/  don't  think  you  could  get  lost  in  there,  hut  you  might  get  real 

confused  for  a  while!' 


Parkland  in  the  Heart  of  French  Louisiana 

ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  BATON  ROUGE  down  I-IO 
west  from  Segnette  is  another  outlet  for  sports  enthusi- 
asts. It  too  is  a  good  example  of  the  state  setting  aside 
precious  wetlands.  Sporting  opportunities  that  are  the 
legacy  of  these  wetlands  abound.  Outside  the  West 
Atchafalaya  Basin  Protection  Levee,  on  a  major  "sweet- 
water"  lake  (not  brackish  but  not  quite  freshwater)  rests 
the  new  6,000  acre  Lake  Fausse  Pointe  State  Park.  The 
peninsula  of  mixed  hardwood  and  cypress  tupelo 
wilderness  is  the  largest  park  in  the  state. 

Old  Bird  Island  Chute,  on  which  the  park  boat  launch 
and  boat  rentals  are  located,  feeds  into  Lake  Fausse 
Pointe.  Ron  Smelker,  who  operates  the  park  concessions 
complete  with  camp  store,  is  a  knowledgeable  and 
accommodating  source  on  fishing  and  hunting  in  the 
area.  He  took  me  to  see  the  sights. 

The  entrance  to  the  lake  is  checkered  by  the  Bird 
Islands.  Ron  skillfully  motored  the  bateau  amongst  the 
heavUy  wooded  plots  out  to  an  open  expanse  of  water. 
"I  don't  think  you  could  get  lost  in  there,  but  you 
might  get  real  confused  for  awhile,"  he  chuckled. 
Massive  cypress  trees  heavy  with  moss,  encircled  by 
knobby  knees,  and  clear  adjoining  waterways  promised 
success  for  bass,  sac-a-lait  and  bream  fishermen. 
"Catfish  and  flounder  are  running  real  good  right  now," 
Smelker  mentioned.  "Duck  hunting  is  very  popular 
here  too,  especially  in  Sandy  Cove  (an  inlet  off  of  the 
lake).  It's  actually  better  than  you'd  find  on  the  other 
side  of  the  levee  in  the  basin  itself." 

There  are  boat  launches  at  Bayou  Benoit  and  Sandy 
Cove  that  are  within  three  miles  in  either  direction  from 
the  park  by  the  levee  road  if  you  want  to  cross  over  into 
the  basin  proper,  and  also  one  further  south  at  Charen- 
ton.  In  addition  to  the  traditionally  great  fishing  out 
there,  deer  hunting  at  the  nearby  Attakapas  Island 
WOdlife  Management  Area  isn't  anything  to  shake  a 
stick  at. 

The  Cajun  character  of  the  eight  cabins  brings  the 
refrain  from  a  60's  song  "bom  on  the  bayou"  to  mind. 
Similar  to  Segnette's,  the  Lake  Fausse  cabins  provide 
the  comforts  of  climate  control,  screened  porches, 
private  piers,  barbeque  pits  and  such  that  suit  the 
"softie"  in  us  1980's  types. 

I  can't  write  about  Fausse  Pointe  without  adding  that 
this  outdoor  experience  includes  paddle  boats, 
badminton  and  other  game  rentals  that  entertain 
children  endlessly,  great  nature  photography  opportuni- 
ties, levee  jogging/walking,  and  very  well  designed 
picnic  and  trailer  camping  areas.  Lake  Dauterive,  also 
accessed  by  the  Bird  Island  Chute,  is  an  ever  popular 
water  skiing  spot.  For  more  information  and  reserva- 
tions call  Park  Manager  Tommy  Thompson  at  318-229-4764. 
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Once  through  the  sturdy  fortlike  entrance  to  the  park,  you  will  find 
snug  two-level  log  cabins  with  all  the  warmth  of  your  own  homestead. 


The  Fishing  Never  Ends  at  the  Rugged  Upland 
Terrain  Lake 

IF  YOU  ARE  FROM  NORTH  LOUISIANA,  don't  feel 
'xcluded.  Set  among  the  mixed  pines  and  hardwoods, 
)randed  with  that  rustic  western  character  common 
n  your  part  of  the  state  is  the  new  North  Toledo  Bend 
State  Park.  It  is  at  the  end  of  Blue  Lake  Road,  a  designa- 
ion  that  brings  a  smile  to  many  a  fisherman's  mug. 
"he  1,000  plus  acres  is  set  on  the  western  point  of  the 
peninsula  at  San  Miguel  Bay,  widely  known  as  the  most 
jroductive  area  of  the  185,000  acre  reservoir.  Fishermen 
ire  on  the  lake  year  round.  Of  course,  the  popular 
:atch  is  largemouth  bass,  but  there  are  also  runs  on  sac- 
i-lait  and  bream.  The  reservoir  project  was  developed 
)y  Texas  and  Louisiana  in  1969.  It  provides  a  water 
iupply,  hydro-electric  power  and  recreation.  Water- 
)riented  recreation  facilities  are  found  along  the  full 
ength  of  the  lake's  1,200  miles  of  shoreline. 

The  drive  in  on  State  Highway  171  takes  you  through 

region  of  major  lumbering  activity  and  a  history  of 
imber  haresting  is  evident.  Once  through  the  sturdy 
ortlike  entrance  to  the  park,  you  will  find  snug  two- 
^vel  log  cabins  with  all  the  warmth  of  your  own 
lomestead.  Fully  furnished  and  fully  equipped  with 
ireplaces,  even  stacks  of  wood,  the  cabins  are  more 
han  satisfactory  accommodations.  Park  Manager 
onathan  LeBlanc  reported  that  the  yellow  brilliance  of 
he  oaks  in  the  fall  and  the  dogwoods  bursting  white  in 
he  spring  add  a  backdrop  of  natural  color  to  this  rugged 
etting. 

Plan  a  fishing  tournament,  a  family  reunion,  a  scout 
imboree.  The  group  camp  here  is  a  great  package 
ncluding  five  cabins  sleeping  30  people  each,  a  very 
arge  bathhouse,  and  a  dining  area  with  every  commer- 
ial  strength  electric  appliance  and  cookware  you 
ould  possibly  need. 

Also  available-and  I  am  aware  that  this  is  beginning 
0  read  like  a  travel  brochure  but  I  don't  want  you  to 
niss  this-is  a  boat  launch,  a  camp  store  and  laundry,  an 
Olympic  size  swimming  pool,  and  a  Visitor  Center 
Complex  where  a  meeting  room  can  be  reserved  for 
;roup  functions.  Interpretive  exhibits  and  wildlife  slide 
hows  are  in  the  long  range  plans  for  this  center.  Bike 
iding  or  walking/jogging  through  the  hilly  upland 
errain  would  make  for  a  brisk  waker-upper  on  a  cool 
norning.  The  phone  number  for  more  information 
•r  reservations  is  318-645-4715. 

These  three  parks  clearly  were  planned  with  your 
latural  heritage,  your  history,  and  your  comfort  in 
nind.  If  you  like  fishing  and  hunting,  if  you  like  Louisi- 

ina's  out-of-doors-you'll  love  these  parklands 

D.K.  it  does  read  like  a  travel  brochure. 
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"WE  GET 
LETTERS..." 

Oops 

Much  to  our  chagrin,  our  last  issue 
(Nov./Dec.  1987)  contained  three  erro- 
neous identifications.  The  great  egret  on 
the  cover  was  incorrectly  identified  as  a 
snowy  egret,  the  snake  cm  page  26  labeled 
prairie  kingsnake  is  actually  a  Texas  rat 
snake  and  the  great  blue  heron  on  page  27 
is  a  reddish  egret. 

Photographs  appearing  in  the  magazine 
go  through  a  number  of  hands  before  pub- 
lication and  we  thought  we  had  a  system 
capable  of  prei'enting  such  errors.  Ob- 
viously we  were  ivrong.  We  regret  the  mis- 
takes and  liave  taken  steps  to  guard  against 
a  recurrence  in  the  future. 

Wf  did  discover,  however,  that  people  are 
carefully  reading  our  magazine.  We  were 
literally  besieged  with  letters  and  telephone 
calls.  A  sampling  of  them  follow. 

Had  Prairie  Kingsnake 

I  am  informing  you  of  a  mistake  in 
your  Nov./Dec.  1987  issue  of  Louisiana 
Conservationist. 

On  page  26,  at  the  bottom  there  is  a 
picture  of  a  snake  that  you  call  a  prai- 
rie kingsnake.  One  thing  that  made 
me  notice  was  because  a  prairie  king- 
snake has  a  V  shape  on  the  head  that 
sets  it  apart  from  rat  snakes.  Another 
thing  was  that  a  prairie  kingsnake 
does  not  have  a  body  cross  section 
that  looks  like  a  loaf  of  bread.  Prairie 
kingsnakes  are  found  in  the  northern 
states.  I  had  a  prairie  kingsnake  last 
summer  and  it  did  not  look  anything 
like  that  picture. 

Shane  Berger 
Slidell 

Knowing  Difference  Important 

In  the  Louisiana  Conservationist,  Vol- 
ume 39,  Number  6,  on  page  26,  there 
is  a  picture  of  a  snake  in  the  lower  left 
hand  corner.  This  is  labeled  a  prairie 
kingsnake  when  in  actuality  it  is  a  rat 
snake,  either  a  grey  or  Emory's.  I  am 
not  a  herpetologist,  but  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  know  the  difference  be- 
tween a  king  snake  and  a  rat  snake. 
Neil  Smith  III,  M.D. 
Baton  Rouge 


Not  All  Snakes  Bad 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  a  nongame 
wildlife  program  for  Louisiana  is  fi- 
nally a  reality.  Perhaps  with  intensive 
research,  we  may  one  day  be  able  to 
differentiate  between  a  Texas  rat 
snake,  Elaphe  obsoleta  lindhiermeri,  and 
a  prairie  kingsnake,  Lampropeltis  calli- 
gastor  (page  26  of  Nov./Dec.  issue). 

After  that  it  should  be  a  short  step 
to  teaching  many  of  Louisiana's  hunt- 
ers that  the  only  good  snake  is  not 
necessarily  a  dead  one. 

Peter  Lindsey 
Louisiana  Purchase  Gardens  &  Zoo 

Monroe 

Snowys  Have  Solid  Black  Bill 

On  the  cover  of  your  Nov./Dec.  is- 
sue of  Louisiana  Conservationist  you 
identified  the  bird  as  a  snowy  egret. 
After  checking  through  my  field 
guides  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
bird  in  question  is  a  reddish  egret  in 
the  white  phase.  Snowy  egrets  have  a 
solid  black  bill  with  black  legs  and  yel- 
low feet,  where  a  reddish  egret  has  a 
black  tip  on  its  bill  with  black  legs  and 
feet.  1  am  sure  you  will  double  check 
this  for  yourself  and  find  that  this  is 
the  case.  If  the  bird  is  a  snowy  egret, 
please  let  me  know  and  explain  the 
fact  that  it  only  has  a  black  tip  on  its 
bill  rather  than  solid  black  as  stated  in 
my  field  guides. 

I  enjoy  your  publication  very  much 
and  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries.  I  would  also  express  my  ap- 
proval of  the  use  of  "deer  decoys"  to 
help  control  the  illegal  night  hunting 
of  deer. 

Cecil  William  Wood 
Frierson 

Inspired  to  Write  Poem 

Please  forgive  one  more  reference  to 
the  incorrectly  identified  common 
egret  on  the  cover  of  the  Nov./Dec. 
Conservationist,  but  we  thought  that 
you  might  enjoy  the  following. 
There  once  was  an  egret 

named  Mabel, 
Who  resented  her  improper  label. 
Said  she,  in  a  huff,  "You 
Get  rid  of  the  duff  who 
To  tell  snowy  from 

common's  unable." 

Every  issue  of  the  Louisiana  Conser- 
vationist is  interesting  and  informa- 
tive. Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Charles  H.  Hardy 
Larchmont,  N.Y. 


Concerned  About  Martins 

Your  May/June  issue  had  articles 
about  P.M.C.A.  efforts  to  help  declin- 
ing purple  martin  populations. 

I  wrote  them  asking  more  informa- 
tion on  projects.  They  sent  a  postcard 
asking  $15.00  membership  and  four 
issues  of  a  magazine.  Since  mailing 
my  check,  I  have  yet  to  hear  from 
them. 

Did  we  goof?  Did  you  check  out  this 
organization?  I  didn't.  I  figured  a  rec- 
ommendation by  the  Conservationist 
adequate. 

Again  the  big  loser  will  be  the  pur- 
ple martin .  Aside  from  being  invaded 
by  sparrows  and  starlings,  he  is  being 
exploited  by  "associations"  and  "or- 
ganizations." How  sad! 

Mel  Theriot 
Metairie 

We,  in  fact,  did  check  them  out  before  run- 
ning their  neivs  release  detailing  their  ef- 
forts. They  are  indeed  affiliated  with 
Edinboro  University  of  Petinsylvania  and 
appear  to  be  embarked  on  a  longterm  purple 
martin  research  project.  Their  telephone 
number  is  814-734-4903. 

-Editor 


Making  Birdhouses  in  La. 

I  am  pleased  to  find  that  there  is 
such  a  strong  interest  in  purple  mar- 
tins in  our  state. 

It  is  particularly  encouraging  to  me 
at  this  time  since  I  have  recently  be- 
gun to  manufacture  an  aluminum 
purple  martin  birdhouse  here  in  Lou- 
isiana. The  model  now  coming  off  the 
assembly  line  has  eight  compartments 
and  incorporates  all  of  the  proven  fea- 
tures known  to  be  beneficial  to  the 
bird,  including  one  that  has  been 
needed  for  a  long  time. 
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Being  a  lifelong  resident  of  this 
state,  my  family  has  been  receiving 
the  Louisiaiw  Conservationist  for  over  25 
years  and  I  remember  discussing  the 
articles  in  high  school  as  well  as  using 
them  in  projects.  You  not  only  do  a  re- 
markable job  with  content,  but  the 
photography  is  only  equaled  by  such 
magazines  as  National  Geographic.  My 
compliments  go  to  the  entire  staff. 

I  will  be  manufacturing  and  distrib- 
uting the  houses  from  the  Shreveport/ 
Bossier  City  area.  Anyone  interested 
in  more  information  may  write  to  me 
at  the  following  address:  Coates  Mfg. 
Co.  Inc.,  605  W.  1st  St.,  Bossier  City, 
LA  71111,  or  phone  318-742-4848. 

Harold  Coates 
Shreveport 


Urges  Wearing  Life  Jackets 

For  many  years  my  husband  has  re- 
ceived the  Louisiana  Conservationist 
and  I  have  always  enjoyed  reading  the 
articles  in  this  magazine  as  I  like  to 
fish  and  also  "try"  the  recipes  occa- 
sionally. It  is  a  magazine  that  the 
whole  family  can  read  and  enjoy. 

I  was  appalled,  however,  when  I 
looked  at  the  July/ August  issue  and 
saw  the  large  number  of  pictures  of 
adults  and  children  fishing  from  boats 
or  piers  who  were  not  wearing  life 
jackets.  (See  cover  picture,  pages  3,  8, 
10,  11,  20,  21  and  23.)  As  one  who  lost 
a  granddaughter  by  drowning,  I  know 
too  well  the  devastating  effect  this  can 
have  on  a  family. 

I  believe  that  with  the  type  of  mag- 
azine you  publish,  you  can  have  great 
influence  in  promoting  the  use  of  life 
jackets  as  a  safety  measure.  Let's 
make  a  concerted  effort  to  promote 
not  only  the  conservation  of  our  nat- 
ural resources,  but  human  lives  also. 

Mrs.  Wayne  Fallin 
Baton  Rouge 

We  share  your  concern  for  water  safety. 
While  we  all  may  not  have  experienced 
your  personal  loss  and  grief,  we  are  quite 
often  personally  involved  with  the  needless 
tragedy  of  drowning,  being  the  agency 
charged  with  boating  accident  investiga- 
tion and  recovery  of  victims.  Although 
often  not  legally  required  to  do  so,  we  ad- 
vocate that  all  young  children,  persons  un- 
able to  swim  and  handicapped  individuals 
wear  a  PFD  whenever  they  are  around 
water. 

-Editor 


Likes  Boating  Safety  Poster 

1  would  like  to  comment  on  your 
July/ August  issue.  The  rear  page  con- 
tained an  advertisement  for  boating 
safety. 

The  photograph  was  excellent  and 
the  layout  was  superb.  I  don't  know 
what  type  contest  it  could  be  entered 
in,  but  you  should  try. 

Keep  up  the  good  work! 

JeffHildrcth 
Lafayette  Fire  Department 

Upset  Over  Rude  Boaters 

There  should  be  something  done 
about  these  big  boats  with  75-200 
horsepower  motors  on  them.  They 
have  no  respect  for  other  people  fish- 
ing, especially  those  of  us  in  14  or 
smaller  foot  boats. 

My  husband  and  I  were  fishing  Sa- 
bine Bayou,  June  27,  below  Jena,  Lou- 
isiana. We  were  drifting  on  the  sides 
of  the  bayou  and  these  large  boats, 
sometimes  two  or  three  together, 
would  come  wide  open,  never  slow  up 
and  wash  you  up  on  the  bank.  Several 
of  the  operators  were  drinking  and 
half  drunk. 

There  was  a  12-foot  boat  passed  us 
with  seven  people  in  it  and  a  large 
boat  passed  them.  I  thought  they  were 
going  to  sink.  The  small  boat  was  very 
much  overloaded. 

As  I  said,  something  should  be 
done  about  the  way  people  in  larger 
boats  act  and  drive. 

I  enjoy  your  magazine  very  much.  1 
am  a  fisherman  (woman)  and  hunter 
and  several  articles  are  very 
beneficial. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Carol  Melton 
Winnfield 

It's  not  the  size  of  the  motor  that  makes 
some  people  behave  like  horses'  behinds  on 
the  water.  It's  the  gray  matter  (or  the  lack  of 
such)  between  the  ears. 

-Editor 

Likes  Striper  Stocking  Program 

Just  a  note  to  say  how  much  I  appre- 
ciate the  striper  and  hybrid  stocking 
program-especially  in  Toledo  Bend 
Reservoir.  It's  only  now  beginning  to 
be  appreciated  by  some  of  the  "dyed- 
in-the-wool"  bass  fishermen  and  is  at- 
tracting folks  from  around  the 
country. 

Its  really  providing  a  lift  to  sports- 
men on  this  lake  as  bass  fishing  ta- 
pered off  some. 


Just  in  case  you're  interested,  I've 
tilleted  hundreds  of  the  stripers  and 
so  far  haven't  found  any  black  bass  in 
them-perch,  white  bass,  shad,  cray- 
fish and  bullhead  catfish,  yes-black 
bass,  no. 

I'm  sure  some  black  bass  are  eaten 
by  the  stripers  but  they  must  be  few,  at 
least  in  the  Boon's  Crossover  area. 

I  catch  20-1  more  stripers  than  hy- 
brids. Are  hybrids  being  stocked? 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Kenneth  Cole 
Ne greet 

This  department  is  not  stocking  Toledo 
Bend  with  hybrids.  It  is  speculated  that  the 
hybrids  present  in  the  reservoir  are  from 
earlier  stockings  by  the  Texas  Department 
of  Parks  ami  Wildlife  in  Lake  Tawakoni, 
upstream  from  Toledo  Bend. 

-Editor 

Appreciates  Help  With  Pond 

Recently,  my  wife  and  I  acquired  a 
piece  of  property  with  a  pond.  This 
pond  was  an  eyesore  and  was  overrun 
with  aquatic  growth. 

When  we  turned  to  the  people  in 
your  department,  we  were  amazed  at 
the  interest  they  took  in  our  problem. 
Without  exception  your  people  were 
courteous,  interested,  and  helpful. 

They  not  only  solved  each  problem 
as  it  came  up,  they  educated  us  at  the 
same  time. 

Ms.  Janice  Hughes,  Mr.  Sammy 
Stokes  and  their  staff  really  "went  the 
last  mile"  to  help  out.  Also,  a  biologist 
in  Baton  Rouge  gave  us  assistance. 

You  have  a  fine  group  of  people 
working  with  you.  It  sometimes  is  an 
unpleasant  experience  to  deal  with  a 
state  agency,  but  this  is  certainly  not 
the  case  with  the  Department  of  WUd- 
life  and  Fisheries. 

Thank  you  for  your  help.  If  ever  we 
can  be  of  assistance  to  you  or  your  de- 
partment, please  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
on  us. 

Glefin  C.  Smith 
West  Monroe 

A  Little  One-upmanship 

Hate  to  practice  "one-upmanship," 
but  the  letter  in  July/August  issue 
from  J. R.  Mouton  about  enjoying  your 
publication  for  over  30  years  reminds 
me  that  I  have  enjoyed  it  for  over  40 
years  and  have  complete  file  of  same. 

So  hang  with  it-it's  getting  better  as 
it  goes. 

Walt  Day 
Norco 
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Send  your  order  to: 
Louisiana  Cookbook 

Dept  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 

P.O.  Box  15570 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70895 


Please  check  type  of  payment: 

D  Check  or  money  order 

D  MasterCard     D  VISA 

If  MasterCard  or  VISA,  give  information  below: 

Account  # 

Expiration  Date 

Signature 


Please  send  me  (the  number  I've  indicated)  copies  of 

The  Official  Louisiana  Seafood  &  Wild  Game  Cookbook. 

Enclosed  is  the  stated  amount.  ($12  times  the  number  of  copies  ordered.) 


Name. 


Address 


State 


Zip 


Now  Widely 
Available 

The  award-winning  Official  Louis- 
iand  Seafood  and  Wild  Game  Cookbook  is 
now  widely  available.  As  always,  it 
can  be  ordered  using  the  order 
blank,  but  it  is  also  available  for 


Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery. 


over-the-counter  purchase  at  numer- 
ous seafood  and  sporting  goods 
outlets  across  the  state  and  all  district 
offices  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 

Priced  at  only  $12,  the  cookbook  is 
a  prized  reference  for  sportsmen 
and  discriminating  cooks  and  fea- 
tures mouthwatering  seafood  and 
wild  game  meals  as  well  as  outstand- 


ing sections  on  appetizers  and 
beverages,  pies,  cakes  and  desserts, 
breads  and  more. 

A  money  order,  cashier's  check  or 
cash  is  required  to  purchase  the  book 
at  the  different  district  offices. 

All  profits  from  sales  of  the  cook- 
books are  dedicated  to  wildlife 
conservation  efforts. 


TO: 

Louisiana  Conservationist  Account 
Post  Office  Box  15570 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70895 

I'm  a  Louisiana  Conservationist!  Enclosed  is  my  check,  made 
out  to  Louisiana  Conservationist  Account.  I  qualify  as: 

□  Contributor  ($6  minimum).  Send  bumper 
sticker. 

□  Benefactor  ($25  minimum).  Send  bumper 
sticker  AND  embroidered  patch 

Name 


Address. 
City 


_State_ 


-Zip_ 


"I'm  a  Louisiana  Conservationist" 

Now  is  the  time  to  show  your  true 
colors.  A  donation  to  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist  Account  will  help 
maintain  this  magazine  and  support 
our  wildlife  management  efforts. 

To  each  Contributor  of  $6  or  more. 


we'll  mail  a  colorful  bumper  sticker 
that  proudly  proclaims:  "I'm  a 
Louisiana  Conservationist."  To  each 
Benefactor  who  donates  $25  or  more, 
we'll  send  in  addition  to  the  bumper 
sticker  a  handsome,  embroidered 
patch  suitable  for  display  on  shirt 
jacket  or  cap. 


So,  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  at 
the  bottom  of  this  page  along  with 
your  check .  You  may  make  your 
gift  as  small  or  as  large  as  you 
like.  Remember,  it's  tax-deductible. 

Act  today  so  you  can  proudly 
display  to  the  world  that  "I'm  a  Loui- 
siana Conservationist." 
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Medallions  of  Pork  Tenderloin 
2  pounds  pork  tenderloin,  well 

trimmed,  cut  crosswise  into 

1-inch  thick  medallions 

1  teaspoon  salt 

V2  teaspoon  pepper 
V2  cup  flour 

2  eggs 

V4  cup  water 

1  cup  dry  bread  crumbs 
6  tablespoons  butter 

2  tablespoons  olive  oil 
V2  cup  dry  white  wine 

V2  pound  mushrooms,  sliced 

1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 

2  tablespoons  finely  chopped 

fresh  parsley 

Dry  meat  with  towels.  Combine 
salt,  pepper  and  flour;  dredge  med- 
allions. Shake  off  excess.  Beat  eggs 
with  water.  Dip  medallions  in  egg 
and  coat  with  bread  crumbs.  Press 
meat  with  heel  of  palm  to  adhere 
bread  crumbs;  dry  10  minutes.  In  a 
Dutch  oven,  heat  butter  and  oil; 


saute  medallions  8  minutes  on  each 
side.  Remove  browned  meat,  and 
drain  on  paper  towels.  After  all  med- 
allions have  cooked,  transfer  to  a 
heated  platter,  and  keep  warm.  Re- 
move pan  from  heat.  Add  wine  and, 
over  high  heat,  deglaze  pan,  scrap- 
ing brown  bits  on  bottom  and  sides 
of  pan,  until  liquid  is  reduced  by 
half,  about  3  minutes.  Add  mush- 
rooms and  cook,  stirring  2  minutes. 
Add  lemon  juice  and  cook,  stirring  1 
minute.  Pour  sauce  over  meat,  gar- 
nish with  parsley,  and  serve  imme- 
diately. Serves  6. 

Shrimp  and  Almond 
Fried  Rice 

4  tablespoons  butter 

V2  chopped  onion 

V4  cup  chopped  green  pepper 

V4  pound  raw  shrimp,  peeled 

V4  pound  ham,  finely  chopped 

^k  teaspoon  salt 

Vs  teaspoon  pepper 


V4  cup  soy  sauce 

V4  cup  slivered  almonds,  toasted 

3  CUDS  steamed,  cooled  rice 


V4  cup  soy  sauce 
/4  cup  slivered  almv/nuc. 
3  cups  steamed,  cooled  rice 

In  a  large  skillet,  melt  butter.  Saute 
onion  and  green  pepper  until  tender. 
Add  ham,  shrimp,  salt,  pepper,  soy 
sauce  and  almonds  and  simmer  5 
minutes.  Add  rice,  stir  and  cook  ad- 
ditional 2  minutes.  Serves  4. 

Baked  Bananas 

6  ripe  bananas 

V4  cup  lemon  juice 

1  stick  butter 

V2  cup  sugar 

1  tablespoons  cinnamon 

8  lemon  wedges 

Peel  and  slice  bananas  lengthwise 
and  place  in  a  shallow  baking  dish. 
Sprinkle  each  with  lemon  juice.  Dot 
with  butter.  Sprinkle  with  sugar  and 
cinnamon.  Bake  25  minutes  at  350°. 
Garnish  with  lemon  wedges. 
Serves  6. 


Make  a  Wfld  Investment 


Our  new  nongame  wildlife  program,  like  all  other  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
activities,  is  entirely  self  funded.  Currently,  its  only  source  of  funding 
is  donations,  either  directly  to  the  program  or  through  the  "Wildlife 
Protection  Fund"  checkoff  on  the  Louisiana  State  income  tax  return. 

Here's  your  opportunity  to  join  with  thousands  of  fellow  concerned 
Louisianans  and  make  a  wild  investment. 

n  Donate  all  or  part  of  your  state  income  tax  refund  to  the  "Wildlife 
Protection  Fund"  listed  on  Schedule  D  of  your  Louisiana  tax  forms. 

D  Send  your  donation  to:  Nongame  Wildlife  Program,  Dept.  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries,  EO.  Box  15570,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70895. 

Remember,  all  donations  are  tax  deductible! 


